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578 The Crusader Returns From Captivity, etc. 


THE CRUSADER RETURNS FROM 
CAPTIVITY. 


I have come forth alive from the land 
of purple and poison and glamor, 

Where the charm is strong as the tor- 
ture; being chosen to change the 
mind; 

Torture of wordless dance and wine- 
less feast without clamor, 

Palace hidden in palace, garden with 
garden behind. 


Women veiled in the sun, or bare as 
brass in the shadows, 

And the endless eyeless patterns 
where each thing seems an 
eye. . . . 

—And my stride is on Ceesar’s sand 
where it slides to the English 
meadows 

To the last low woods of Sussex and 
the road that goes to Rye. 


In the cool and careless woods the eyes 
of the Eunuchs burned not, 

But the wild hawk went before me, 
being free to return or roam, 
The hills had broad unconscious backs; 
and the tree-tops turned not, 
And the huts were heedless of me: 
and I knew I was at home. 


And I saw my lady afar and her holy 
freedom upon her, 

A head without veil, averted, and not 
to be turned with charms, 

And I heard above bannerets blown 
the intolerant trumpets of honor, 

That usher with iron laughter the 
coming of Christian arms. 


My shield hangs stainless still; but I 
shall not go where they praise it, 

A sword is still at my side, but I 
shall not ride with the King. 

Only to walk and to walk and to stun 
my soul and amaze it, 

A day with the stone and the sparrow 
and every marvelous thing. 


I have trod the curves of the Crescent. 
in the maze of them that adore it, 

Curved around doorless chambers and 
unbeholden abodes, 

But I walk in the maze no more; on 
the sign of the cross I swore it, 


The wild white cross of freedom, the 
sign of the white cross-roads. 


And the land shall leave me or take, 
aud the Woman take me or leave 
me, 

There shall be no more Night, or night- 
mares seen in a glass; 

But Life shall hold me alone, and 
Death shall never deceive me 

As long as I walk in England in the 
lanes that let me pass. 

G. K. Chesterton. 
The New Witness. 





THE DAY LENGTHENS. 


If there were no Winter 
How could one know 

The rapture of springing time 
When the things grow? 

If there were no tempests 
Should we not miss 

Joy of the golden world, 
Its calm, its bliss? 

Sap in the branches, 
And the birds wed, 

Hearts starved for love’s delight. 
Look up, are fed. 

Blackbirds and thrushes 
In dusk apart 

Sing a song of Springtime 
To break the heart. 

Spring coming slowly 
By hill and vale. 

Flowers in her green kirtle 
Her golden veil. 

Moment too heavenly 
For mortal things! 

The shy hour, the dusk hour, 
Full of wild wings. 

If there were no Winter 
How should one know 

Hurry of rainbow things 
Under the snow? 

Hurrying and striving, 
Ali to be gone 

Into the new-made world 
From ‘neath a stone. 

If there were no Winter, 
Nor death, nor dearth, 

Where then the joy of Heaven, 
The joy of earth? 

Katharine Tynan. 

The Westminster Gazette. 
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THE SOCIAL DATA OF RADICALISM. 


More than seventy years ago the 
distinguished economist McCulloch dis- 
cussed an idea then prevalent as to 
the landowners of the United King- 
dom. Landowners, he said, were sup- 
posed to be far fewer in number than 
they were, because of all forms of prop- 
erty land is the most visible, and of 
all landed estates the most widely 
known are the largest. These alone, 
so his argument ran, make any sharp 
impression on the mind of the average 
observer, and hence by an unconscious 
process the popular idea had been gen- 
erated that the entire area of the coun- 
try was monopolized by such estates 
as these. 


Subsequent events have illustrated 


the accuracy of McCulloch’s criticism. 
The vague impression on which he 
commented as to the smallness of the 
number of landowners was translated, 
some thirty years later, into definite 
terms by Bright, who asserted that 
Great Britain and Ireland, so far as 
the soil is concerned, were owned by 
thirty thousand persons, the actual 
number at the time having been far 
more than a million; whilst of late 
years an assertion perhaps even more 
remarkable has been popularized by 
the Ministerial Press with regard to 
the soil of London. This area, which 
is actually . vided between more than 
thirty-four ..ousand freeholders, has 
been constzautly described as monopo- 
lized by no more than eight; and, in 
order to show that this was no mere 
figure of speech, a picture-postcard was 
scattered broadcast over the country 
which represented London in the grip 
of a great octopus, each tentacle bear- 
ing the name of one of the “eight” in 
question. 

Both of these statistical statements 
and the ready assent accorded to them 
are due to the same cause. They have 


for their foundation not any knowl- 
edge of facts taken as a whole, but 
impressions produced on the imagina- 
tion by a few facts out of a multitude, 
which impressions tend to be acute 
and operative in proportion as the 
facts producing them are not repre- 
sentative but exceptional. For Bright, 
a landowner was a man whose acreage 
was extensive enough to invest him 
with at least some local influence, and 
an influence opposed to the policy with 
which Bright himself was identified. 
Others had for him no appreciable ex- 
istence. In a similar manner the 
“land reforming” Radical of to-day be- 
lieves as to the soil of London what is 
told him by the “octopus” postcard, 
not because there is even an approxi- 
mate truth in the statement that the 
whole, or even most of that area, is 
owned by eight specified persons, but 
because there are only some eight 
owners (such as the Dukes of Bedford 
and Westminster) with whose names 
the public has any general acquaint- 
ance. 

These particular errors as to land, 
and: the manner in which they have 
arisen, are typical of the method, alike 
of study and presentation, which Radi- 
cals are accustomed to apply to social 
conditions generally. 

A comprehensive and most instruc- 
tive illustration of the justice of this 
criticism is supplied by a volume 
called The Condition of England, the 
special significance of which is derived 
from the fact that its author, Mr. 
Masterman, is a member of the present 
Government and is reported to be in 
closest sympathy with the typically 
Radical section of it. 

Mr. Masterman’s general thesis is 
this: the structure of English society 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—a period coinciding with the 
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youth of the grandparents of living 
men—was comparatively sound and 
simple. For rich and poor alike it was 
mainly founded on agriculture, and 
“the spirit of England was the spirit 
of the countryside.” Wealth existed, 
but it was not in the aggregate Over- 
whelming. Poverty existed, but not to 
an unmanageable extent, and there 
was between all classes an intelligible 
and personal relationship. 

But with the dawn of the nineteenth 
century a change began to reveal it- 
self, which in the course of three gen- 
erations has sufficed to transform 
everything. The bulk of the rural 
population has by this time “crowded 
into the towns,” and has there been 
transmuted into a population of 
classes practically new—a nation of 
urban artisans; a middle class, urban 
or suburban; underneath these a nation 
of the “broken poor,” and over all a 
cosmopolitan plutocracy “whose super- 
wealth, piled up in ever-increasing ag- 
gregations,” is a weariness to them- 
selves, distracts others with envy, and 
is threatening by its mere weight to 
destroy the equilibrium of the entire 
social body. How long can such a 
state of things endure? There are, 
Mr. Masterman admits, compensations 
which will be mentioned presently, 
but the developments just summarized 
are, according to him, the salient feat- 
ures of to-day, and represent the con- 
ditions with which it is the mission of 
Radicalism to deal. 

Now in a picture like this no doubt 
there are certain elements of accuracy, 
but it is an accuracy of a peculiar and 
very limited kind. It is the kind of 
accuracy distinctive of a caricature. 
Readers of Punch are familiar with 
countless portraits of Mr. Gladstone in 
which the nose is represented as 
nearly as large as the head. But al- 
_ though any one of such portraits, in 
virtue of this very exaggeration, might 
have been such a “speaking likeness” 


that a strange doctor, had Mr. Glad- 
stone been ill, could at once have iden- 
tified him by means of it, yet if sent 
to a doctor as a diagram of his pa- 
tient’s body it would be useless to him 
as a means of determining the nature 
of his patient’s ailment. Mr. Glad- 
stone might have been suffering from 
nothing more than a cold, but the doc- 
tor, if guided by a measurement of his 
features as portrayed in Punch, would 
have certainly pronounced him to be 
the victim of some cancerous growth 
on the nose. In the same way pictures 
of social conditions, such as_ that 
drawn by Mr. Masterman and other 
statesmen resembling him, may for 
the casual spectator constitute “speak- 
ing likenesses,” but, if taken as pro- 
viding a basis for any practical policy, 
they are fatally misleading in precise 
proportion as their errors fall short of 
being so monstrous as to be on the 
face of them unbelievable. 

Let us now consider Mr. Master- 
man’s picture in detail. 

For the purposes of his analysis he 
divides the present population of Eng- 
land into five principal groups: (1) The 
population of “the countryside’; (2) 
“the super-wealthy,” who constitute 
the typically rich class of to-day; (3) 
the modern middle class, or “the sub- 
urbans”; (4) “the multitude,” or the 
great mass of the average and su- 
perior wage-earners; (5) “the broken 
poor,” or those who, owing to circum- 
stance, or to defects of character, lie 
outside and beneath the ranks of regu- 
lar industry. Mr. Masterman’s main 
assertions with regard to each of these 
groups shall, so far as is possible, be 
given in his own phrases. 

With regard to the population of the 
“countryside,” the statement, he says, 
that this is declining does but partially 
express the truth. Of all those born 
in the country during the last three 
generations, “nine families out of 
every ten have” fled into the cities, de- 
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serting the fields for ever; and life for 
those left behind has been going from 
bad to worse. The rural laborer’s lot, 
in days which a few old men still sur- 
vive to represent, was “no ignoble 
one.” In those days “any able-bodied 
Englishman bred on the land might 
cherish the hope of becoming a small 
landowner bimself,” or “the tenant of 
some landlord who had not a personal 
interest in his degradation.” But the 
old race of landlords, who understood 
the rural laborer and who sympathized 
with him, have been displaced by a 
new, under whom great farmers have 
everywhere displaced the small and 
succeeded in making small holdings 
impossible; and the laborer, who once 
enjoyed a sense of comparative inde- 
pendence, has now sunk to the condi- 
tion of “a slave who is still before his 
lord!” He sees nothing before him 
but “a life of unchanging toil at un- 
changing wages,” and the wonder is, 
as we look at the “ruined villages,” 
not that so many men leave the land 
but that any remain on it. 

What, then, Mr. Masterman asks, 
has become meanwhile of “the multi- 
tude,” who form to-day the great bulk 
of the population, and who, according 
to him, consist mainly of refugees 
from the country, metamorphosed by 
urban surroundings? When he gets 
upon this ground, he at once strikes a 
new note. However deplorable the 
flight from the fields to the towns may 
be, he represents the fugitives as hav- 
ing benefited very greatly by the ex- 
change. “The majority,” he says, “are 
in regular labor, summer and winter. 
Their rate of payment is higher for 
shorter work than is at present pre- 
vailing in any country in Europe,” or 
ever prevailed in England at any pre- 
vious period. Indeed, he says, “one of 
the typical results” of the modern in- 
dustrial system is “the strings of little 
red and grey cottages, pushing their 
tentacles from factory or industrial 


center out over the neighboring fields, 
and proclaiming with their cleanlinéss 
and ‘their modest comfort a working 
population prosperous and content.” 
But even here, like a true Radical, Mr. 
Masterman detects the presence of two 
ominous evils. One is a mental evil; 
the other an economic. The life of 
the “multitude,” despite its comfort, is 
“drab,” partly because it does not 
promise any escape from itself to a 
life substantially different, partly be- 
cause it is lived in an atmosphere de- 
pressingly charged with coal-smoke. 
“You may see the multitude,” he says, 
“in the dim morning of every London 
day, struggling from the outskirts of 
the city into tramcars and trains, 
which are dragging it to the centres 
of labor’; and this spectacular “drab- 
ness” is an image of the life that un- 
derlies it. But apart from the matter 
of its “drabness,” the life of the “mul- 
titude” is undermined by a fact which 
is still more sinister. Though this 
class receives out of the national in- 
come a siice which, even if it ought 
to be larger, has never yet been so 
large, the share which it owns of the 
national capital is inconsiderable. 
Hence, whatever may be the comfort 
which it enjoys from day to day, it is 
separated from poverty by nothing but 
its own daily exertions. “In other 
words,” says Mr. Masterman, “it is 
goaded into activity by fear—by fear 
of the grim and implacable forces of 
hunger and cold.” It is, therefore, 
whatever may be its hand-to-mouth 
prosperity, “a poverty population” in 
its essence, none the less; and “it is on 
a poverty population (the statesman 
must lay this to heart) that we have 
built up the unparalleled accumula- 
tions of England.” 

When, however, we turn from the 
“multitude” to the new middle class, 
or the “suburbans,” the material con- 
ditions which we encounter he admits 
to be almost wholly favorable. In- 
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deed, in this class, more than in any 
other, he declares we discover promise 
of a brighter future for England. 

In respect of the line by which he 
divides the middle class from the “su- 
per-wealthy,” Mr. Masterman is not 
very consistent. Sometimes he em- 
ploys the latter term to indicate some 
ten thousand people whose incomes 
are upwards of 5,0001. a year. Else- 
where he says that he means by it 
a few hundred people only, whose in- 
comes are reckoned not by thousands 
but by tens of thousands: but in any 
ease, according to him, the character- 
istics of their position, as a social fac- 
tor, are these: 

In the first place, the incomes of the 
super-wealthy differ from all others in 
the fact that those who receive them 
do nothing towards producing them. 
With regard to this point Mr. Master- 
man is very precise. He refers to 
writings of my own in which I have 
urged that the modern increase of 
wealth is due to the influence of a few 
minds over the minds and hands of 
the many; and he admits that in a 
general way this contention is correct. 
But although it is a certain minority 
who in this sense are the arch-pro- 
ducers, it is not, he says, this minority 
which receives the great rewards. 
They seldbm realize fortunes of more 
than 5,0007. a year. Those who real- 
ize the millions are, in an economic 
sense, passive. They are “the finan- 
ciers,” “the successful brewers,” “the 
town landlords,” “the recipients of 
mining royalties,’ and, more gener 
ally, “the owners of large trade organi- 
zations, run as limited companies (not 
by themselves, but) by skilled and 
alert managers,” who are nothing 
more than substantially salaried serv- 


ants. 

The fact, however, that the super- 
wealthy do not produce their wealth 
is of minor importance in comparison 
with the effects that result from their 


possession of it. So far as they them- 
selves are concerned it leads to an ex- 
penditure on luxuries which is waste- 
ful, because they derive from it no 
proportionate pleasure; whilst the 
spectacle of glitter and movement 
which it exhibits to the rest of the 
nation makes all classes hungry for 
a life which can never be made gen- 
eral, and poisons what once was com- 
petence with a sense of imaginary pri- 
vation. Sometimes, indeed, super- 
wealth becomes directly aggressive, 
having in the course of three genera- 
tions “turned half the Highlands (or 
about one-third of Scotland) into a 
deer-forest” for the sake of its own 
amusement. Finally, apart from indi- 
rect or exceptional results like these, 
the aggregate income of the super- 
wealthy has by this time become so 
vast—it constitutes such a drain on 
the general resources of the country— 
that it seriously diminishes the income 
of all other classes alike, and finds its 
particular counterpart in that miser- 
able and appalling body which Mr. 
Masterman discribes as “the broken 
poor” or “the prisoners.” 

With regard to these last, his prin- 
cipal propositions are as follows: (1) 
That this residuum of the wretched, 
though it has never been entirely ab- 
sent, is something entirely novel in 
respect of its present proportions; (2) 
that its increase is the direct result of 
the increase of moder  “super- 
wealth”; (3) and that in proportion as 
“super-wealth” becomes vaster and 
more concentrated, so does misery 
deepen and become more widely ex- 
tended. Mr. Masterman gives point to 
this assertion by reference to Lord 
Reaconsfield’s well-known novel, Sybil, 
which was written during the years 
often spoken of as “the hungry for- 
ties.” In that novel England is de 
scribed as the country of “the two na- 
tions’”—-the rich and the poor, each as 
different from, and as much estranged 
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from, the other as the population of 
China from the population of Western, 
Europe. The estrangement and the 
contrast between the two is, Mr. Mas- 
terman asserts, even more profound 
to-lay than it was in the days of 
Sybil. In short, he says, we discern 
in England at the present time “a so- 
ciety fissured (as no society ever was 
before) into unnatural plenitude on the 
one hand, and, as its inevitable con- 
summation, a society fissured into un- 
natural privation at the other. 

Such is Mr. Masterman’s case, as 
the spokesman of contemporary Radi- 
calism. Let us now examine it. We 
shall find that it is a picture made up 
of two distinguishable elements—im- 
ages which are false because they dis- 
tort realities, or useless because they 
obscure them; and images which cor- 
respond to no realities at all, and 
represent (to use a phrase of Ruskin’s) 
nothing but “pathetic fallacies” engen- 
dered by a misused imagination. 

Before we deal with Mr. Master- 
man’s treatment of facts, let us glance 
at a few examples of his exploits in 
the regions of pure fallacy. 

Of these, perhaps the most obvious 
is his closing tableau, which he wishes 
his readers to carry away in their 
memory, and which represents the 
population of England as fissured into 
two groups—the children of unnatural 
plenitude and the children of unnat- 
ural destitution. This is not only false 
to facts as ascertainable by ordinary 
evidence; it is absolutely inconsistent 
with facts as previously depicted by 
himself. How can a society be fis- 
sured in such a way that everyone 
who is not super-wealthy is the vic- 
tim of unnatural want, when the great 
majority—“the multitude’—according 
to his own express declaration, are en- 
joying a widespread comfort unap- 
proached at any former period? Mr. 
Masterman, by way of laying stress 
on the shortening of the days in au- 
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tumn, might just as well say that by 
the 15th of October they are fissured 
into a glare of sunrise, and the horrors 
of premature night. Such a picture is 
not an exaggeration of reality. It has 
no more relation to it than a picture of 
a man who is all head and feet. 

Similarly, when dealing with the 
agricultural laborers he _ signalizes 
their numerical decline, he is not out 
of touch with fact; but when he goes 
on to say that three generations ago 
—that is to say, before the first Re- 
form Bill—any able-bodied laborer 
might look forward to becoming a 
landowner, that he was then compara- 
tively independent, and that his life 
“was no ignoble one,” but that since 
he has been provided with a vote and 
other Radical medicines, he has gradu- 
ally sunk to the condition of “a slave 
who is still before his lord,” Mr. Mas- 
terman is overlaying fact with what 
is so completely fiction that, except for 
purposes of agitation, it has no mean- 
ing at all. 

He applies this same method of “the 
pathetic fallacy” not only to the 
shapes of things but also to what may 
be called their coloring. In order that 
his picture of “the multitude” and its 
“widely extended comfort” may not 
appear too bright, he bewails the fate 
which every day of the year sends 
them to the centres of their labor in 
the sadness “of the dim mornings”’— 
as though mornings clear and beauti- 
ful, for the larger part of the year, 
were not even in London the rule 
rather than the exception. The mul- 
titude was till recently commiserated 
on the much more solid ground that so 
many, before starting their work, had 
to waik miles to get to it. They now 
reach it with an ease that was once 
unknown tv kings; and Mr. Master- 
man commiserates them on _ the 
ground that “they are dragged to it by 


trains and trams.” 


But of all the facts which, trans- 
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muted by “the pathetic fallacy” into il- 
lusions, Mr. Masterman parades as 
grievances characteristic of modern 
England, the most important and rep- 
resentative is the fact that the “multi- 
tude,” however great may be its hand- 
to-mouth prosperity, is only “goaded” 
to work for it by fear—‘by fear of 
the grim and implacable forces of 
hunger and cold,” and must for that 
reason be regarded as poverty-stricken 
in the midst of plenty. If this fact 
is a grievance at all, the fault does 
not lie with anything peculiar to this 
age or country. It lies with the solar 
system and the structure of our own 
bodies. No human being would ever 
have delved or spun except for the 
“grim fear,” or rather, for the common 
piece of knowledge, that he would else 
have no bread for his stomach and no 
coat for his back. A minority may, by 
the possession of capital, be exempted 
from this pressure personally, but a 
minority only. If capital were owned 
in equal shares by everybody, the 
common lot would in this respect still 
remain unchanged. The lot of the 
many would not become that of the 
few. The lot of the few would be as- 
similated to that of the many. If a 
man with a borrowed spade is only 
“goaded” into digging with it by the 
grim -fear of famine, he would be 
“goaded” no less implacably if the 
spade were to become his own. 
Grievances such as_ these, taken 
from Mr. Masterman’s stock, which 
are either purely fictitious, or fictitious 
if adduced as arising from defects in 
human institutions, have been glanced 
at here merely because they are in- 
teresting illustrations of fallacies 
which form a prominent part of all 
Radical appeals to the public, and 
which have for their sole object the 
artificial production of discontent. 
They are sham or artificial sores, 


which Radicals manufacture in order 
to secure votes, as an Italian beggar 
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manufactures them in order to extort 
alms. Or if Mr. Masterman and his 
friends would sooner be compared to 
doctors than to beggars, another paral- 
lel suggests itself which is perhaps 
even more informative. Mark Twain 
tells a story of a doctor who professed 
to cure all diseases, and was sum- 
moned accordingly to treat a case of 
small-pox. This particular disease be- 
ing new to him, he was for a moment 
perplexed by it; but promptly recover- 
ing himself, he proceeded to prescribe 
some powders. “Give,” he said, “these 
to the patient. These will bring on 
convulsions. I’m not much at pus- 
tules, but I guess I’m hell on fits.” 
Of the treatment which Radicals ad- 
minister to the public patient, the pro- 
duction of artificial convulsions forms 
no inconsiderable part. 

These observations are here, how- 
ever, in the nature of a parenthesis. 
My main object is to deal not with 
inflammatory generalities which are 
altogether fictitious, but with state- 
ments relating to ascertainable fact 
which are sufficiently specific to be 
definite and measurable distortions of 
it. We will begin with those which 
Mr. Masterman enunciates in connec- 
tion with the land. 

His cardinal proposition, twice re- 
duced by him to definite statistical 
form, is that “nine out of every ten 
families” (in England and Wales) 
“have migrated within three genera- 
tions from the life of the fields to the 
life of the cities.” Now this is in- 
formation of precisely the kind we 
want, provided only that it is true. 
But is it? 

In the first place, it is a statement 
which, despite its seeming simplicity, 
has several possible meanings. We 
will try them all in turn. Its most 
obvious meaning is that if nine-tenths 
of those born in the rural districts of 
England had not migrated to the 
towns since the beginning of the nine- 
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teenth century, the present population 
of such districts would be ten times 
as numerous as it is. If this is Mr. 
Masterman’s meaning, his proposition 
is obviously nonsense; for if it were 
true. as he will see from the latest 
Census Report, the rural population of 
England and Wales alone would to- 
day be greater by something like 40,- 
000.000 than the actual population of 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Let us try, then, another interpre- 
tation, which his words will no doubt 
bear. Between the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and to-day the 
population taken as a whole has in- 
creased in the ratio of one to four, or 
from 9,000,000 to 36,000,000. Now, the 
population of the “countryside” in 
1801, on the assumption that it 
amounted to as much as four-fifths of 
the total, was 7,200,000; and if we as- 
sume that its natural increase—that is 
to say, the excess of births over 
deaths yearly—has been equal to the 
average for country and towns to- 
gether, its number to-day, had there 
been no loss by migration, would ap- 


proximately be 29,000,000. Possibly, - 


then, when he says that nine-tenths of 
the country-born population have mi- 
grated it is to this 29,000,000 that Mr. 
Masterman is intending to refer. And 
his assertion will, if this is what he 
really means by it, seem at first sight 
to assume a much less preposterous 
character. But let us put it to the test 
of facts, and see how it works out. 
If nine-tenths of 29,000,000 country- 
born people have migrated, the num- 
ber of persons remaining in the rural 
districts to-day cannot possibly be 
more than 2,900,000. The actual num- 
ber as disclosed by the recent Census 
is very little short of 8,000,000. Thus 
his assertion, according to this second 
interpretation of it, is really even more 
inaccurate than it is according to the 
first. According to the first, it would 
mean that the total population of Eng- 


land must be greater than it actually 
is, in the proportion of 100 to 44. Ac- 
cording to the second, it would mean 
that the rural population of England 
must be less than it actually is, in the 
proportion of 35 to 100. 

But perhaps Mr. Masterman will 
argue that many districts which are 
technically still called “rural” com- 
prise to-day a sprinkling of petty 
towns whose population is practically 
urban; and that, in formulating his 
statistical statement, he must be un- 
derstood to exclude these. In the pre- 
liminary Report on the Census of 1911 
this precise objection is anticipated; 
and, for purposes of more exact com- 
parison, a selection is made of 105 
districts which not only were abso- 
lutely rural in the year 1801, but are 
absolutely rural now. Has the natural 
increase of population in these dis- 
tricts been converted by migration into 
a decline approaching that which 
would have resulted had Mr. Master- 
man’s assertion been correct? On the 
contrary, in these districts there has 
been no decline at all. Instead of a 
deciine there has been an increase. 
In 1801 the population was 850,000. 
In 1911 it was 1,300,000. 

Even yet, however, there remains 
one other position in which Mr. Mas- 
terman may possibly seek refuge. He 
may say that when he speaks of the 
population of the “countryside” he 
speaks only of the population directly 
engaged in agriculture—the farmers 
and the farm laborers. If this is his 
meaning, let us again take the test of 
facts. According to the early Census 
figures collected by Porter in his work 
The Progress of the Nation, the number 
of families in Great Britain directly 
engaged in agriculture at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century was 
something just short of 890,000, which, 
when we have deducted one-eighth for 
Scotland, leaves about 780,000 in re- 
spect of England and Wales. This 
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meant a total population of about 
3,900,000 individuals, and of about 
1,600,000 workers. According to the 
Census of Agricultural Production is- 
sued in the autumn of 1912, the num- 
ber of persons in Great Britain actu- 
ally working as agriculturists is at the 
present time 1,840,000; which number, 
if allowance is again made for Scot- 
land, leaves for England (Wales in- 
cluded) a body of agricultural workers 
numbering about 1,630,000. These fig- 
ues, even if not mathematically exact, 
disclose at all events the very remark- 
able fact that the agricultural popula- 
tion of England (as distinct from the 
merely rural), instead of having de- 
clined as compared with what it was 
three generations ago, is substantially 
identical as to numbers at the present 
time with the corresponding popula- 
tion in the year 1801. Thus, whatever 
way we turn Mr. Masterman’s asser- 
tion, each of its possible meanings is 
just as outrageously remote from 
actual fact as the others. 

It may seem to some that it is an 
unimportant or a merely academic 
question, whether a certain writer 
may in a certain book have been 
guilty of a particular error in his his- 
torical statistics or no. But such is 
not the case when the writer is a 
member of the Government, and when 
the error to which he lends his author- 
ity, and invests with mathematical 
precision, is one which, in a looser but 
more practical form, is generating a 
grave delusion amongst vast masses of 
the electorate. This delusion is em- 
bodied in the cry of “Back to the 
Land”; by which is meant that a solu- 
tion of the economic difficulties of to- 
day should be sought in a restoration 
of the balance between the rural popu- 
lation and the urban, as it was a hun- 
dred years ago, or even at some earlier 
period. Now, in order that the ma- 
jority of any population may be sent 
back to the land it is obvious that 


they, or an equa] number of persons, 
must have been settled on the land 
once and have derived a living from 
work on it. In the case of England 
to-day, if there were to be any resto- 
ration of the balance between town 
and country which prevailed in the 
days of our grandfathers, it would be 
necessary to transfer to what Mr. 
Masterman calls “the life of the fields” 
about 29,000,000 persons who at pres- 
ent lead the life of the cities. But 
was there ever a period in the history 
of this country when the products of 
the fields supported a population of 
this magnitude? The whole of Mr. 
Masterman’s reasoning, and the rea- 
soning involved in the cry of “Back to 
the Land,” rests on the supposition 
that there was, but the supposition is 
a pure delusion. In the days when 
four-fifths of the population were rural 
—that is to say at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century—the average area 
per family was nearly twenty-six 
acres. If four-fifths of the population 
to-day were to be planted amongst the 
fields and furrows, the available acres 
per family would not be more than 
six. The proposal to “put back” on 
the land more than four times as 
many people as ever lived on it when 
the rural population was at its maxi- 
mum, is like proposing that a fat man 
six feet high should begin to econo- 
mize in the matter of tailor’s bills by 
going back to the clothes which he 
once wore as a baby. The primary 
fault of assertions like Mr. Master- 
man’s with regard to the migration in 
England from field life to the life of 
the cities is not that the solution 
which they suggest of an actual prob- 
lem is false, but that they give no in- 
dication of the nature of the actual 
problem at all. 

We will now turn to an aspect of 
this same matter which is more in- 
portant still. However fantastically 
wrong Mr. Masterman may be as to 
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his details, the fact remains that the 
rural population of England was at 
one time more numerous than it is. 
Nevertheless, as has been shown al- 
ready, the actual agricultural workers 
are somewhat more numerous to-day 
than they were in 1801; whilst, as we 
may now proceed to add, the rural 
population as a whole exceeds the cor- 
responding population in 1801 by no 
fewer than 500,000 persons. It is, in- 
deed, almost exactly identical with 
what was then the population of the 
country and the towns together, Lon- 
don being alone excepted. Apart from 
London, the population of England 
and Wales in 1801 was 7,940,000. In 
1911 the population of the rural dis- 
tricts fell short of this number by less 
than one-half per cent., the actual 
number having been 7,907,000. 

Where, then, does the admitted de- 
cline come in which forms the sub- 
ject-matter of Mr. Masterman’s wild 
aberrations? 

The decline is one which began, not 
as Mr. Masterman says in the year 
1801, but sixty years later in respect 
of the rural population generally. and 
fifty years later in respect of those 
actually engaged in agriculture. It 
was in the year 1851 that the number 
of actual agricultural workers reached 
its maximum, when it amounted ap- 
proximately to 2,200,000. Up to that 
date its increase was continuous; and 
it is only from that year that the mod- 
ern decline dates. 

In order to realize how important 
is this fact—a fact which under Mr. 
Masterman’s treatment altogether dis- 
appears—let us consider what he as- 
serts with regard to another and a 
cognate matter. Not content with de- 
claring that in the course of three gen- 
erations the rura! districts of England 
have lost nine-tenths of their inhabi- 
tants, he adds that the super-wealthy 
have, during the same period, depopu- 
lated for their own amusement half 


the Highlands by converting them into 
a great deer-forest. This assertion, 
which is a commonplace on most Radi- 
cal platforms, is even falser than Mr. 
Masterman’s account of the depopula- 
tion of agricultural England. The pop- 
ulation of the six preponderantly 
Highland counties—Caithness, Suther- 
land, Ross, Inverness, Perth, and Ar- 
gyll—was 380,000 in the year 1801. 
In the year 1911 it was 412,000. If 
we take the former year as our stan- 
dard, there has been no decline at all. 
On the contrary, there has been an in- 
crease of 32,000 persons. There has 
been a decline, it is true; but it dates 
from an intermediate year. The popu- 
lation of the Highlands, like the agri- 
cultural population of England, 
reached its maximum in the year 1851, 
when it amounted to something over 
470,000; and, like the agricultural pop- 
ulation of England, it has only de- 
clined since then. 

These facts introduce us to a really 
fruitful question: Why did two popu- 
lations, in many ways so differently 
circumstanced, continue to increase in 
number up to the same date, and 
thenceforth continue to decline in very 
nearly the same proportions? To this 
question one obvious answer suggests 
itself. The year 1851 substantially 
coincides with the establishment of 
the policy of free imports. With re- 
gard to England, it is enough to ob- 
serve generally that this policy, though 
its full effects were not realized for 
many years, initiated an economy in 
labor by the development, of agricul- 
tural machinery, to which, as is ad- 
mitted by all, a large part of the de- 
cline in the number of agricultural 
workers is due. Of its effects on the 
Highlands, two out of several may be 
mentioned. In the first place it re- 
duced the profits of sheep-farming, 
and sheep were withdrawn from moor- 
land and mountainous areas which 
ceased to be any longer on the margin 
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of profitable occupation. The exten- 
sion of deer-forests, as associated with 
a decline of the population, was, in 
the main at all events, an extension of 
them over these areas, from which 
population had already receded or was 
receding, and, instead of being attribu- 
table to the aggressions of private 
wealth, was primarily one of the 
sequele of a new national policy. 

But there is another example of the 
effects of free trade on the Highland- 
ers, which is less open to controversy, 
and will probably account for an even 
larger part of that decrease in their 
numbers which Mr. Masterman as- 
cribes to the deer-stalker. I refer to 
the case of the production of certain 
chemicals from kelp. Before the era 
of free trade this was the peculiar in- 
dustry of the seaboard and insular 
population of the Western Highlands. 
From small beginnings it had risen to 
such dimensions that it had called 
into being and was supporting, some 
seventy years ago, a population of ap- 
proximately 50,000 persons. By the 
abolition of import duties on the group 
of chemicals in question the industry 
which supported these people in their 
native homes has been destroyed with 
such dramatic precision that no denial 
of the fact is attempted by free-trad- 
ers themselves; and more than half of 
the decline in the population of the 
Highlands generally is explicable by 
the disappearance of these people 
alone. 

The question of whether free trade 
is on the whole good for this country 
or no is not being discussed here, but 
if Mr. Masterman is right in regarding 
the decline of the rural population as 
one of the main social dangers by 
which society is now threatened, such 
connection as is traceable between this 
decline and free trade must be ac- 
curately measured and be studied in 
all its bearings before the problem 
pressing for a solution can be so much 
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as intelligibly stated. The whole con- 
tours of the situation, however, as he 
himself draws them, are not only so 
wildly distorted that they hardly sug- 
gest reality, but they are such as to 
leave no room for any one of the de- 
tails on which the actual character of 
the situation altogether depends. 
With regard to the decline of the 
rural population generally Mr. Master- 
man, apart from his assertion that it 
is due in the Highlands to the wanton 
selfishness of plutocrats for something 
more than a century, has only one 
other explanation to offer. This is that 
depopulation is due to the “monopoly 
of the great farmers.” But what are 
the actual facts? If everyone is a great 
farmer who farms more than 300 acres, 
all the “great farmers” of England 
and Scotland together do not oc- 
cupy more than one-fifth of the entire 
agricultural area. No doubt the 17,000 
farms of which this portion is com- 
posed would cut up into a large num- 
ber of small ones, and to cut them 
up is a policy which, even if not 
sound, can at all events be intelligibly 
advocated; but when it is advocated 
on the ground that it would “break up 
a monopoly” and throw open the land 
at large to the general body of the 
people, the argument is transferred to 
regions, not of fact, but of fable; for 
no such monopoly exists. A wife in 
debt to her dressmaker might as rea- 
sonably explain her position by saying 
that the family income was monopo- 
lized by her selfish husband,when he 
was actually allowing her sixteen 
shillings out of every pound, and was 
not keeping as much as a couple of 
half-crowns for himself. A certain 
exaggeration of statement may at 
times be permissible to an orator for 
the purpose of compelling attention to 
a fact which might be else neglected; 
but when exaggeration is carried be- 
yond a certain point, the fact, as 
though by a conjuring trick, is made 
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to disappear from view, and the pub- 
lic attention is fixed on a practically 
fabulous institute. 

I have dwelt thus at length on Mr. 
Masterman’s treatment of the decline 
of the rural population, and the land 
question generally as connected with 
it, because it illustrates his treatment 
of the other social conditions which he 
singles out as representative of mod- 
ern England. 

The most important of these relate, 
as has been seen already, to the two 
extremes of society—‘“the super- 
wealthy” and “the broken poor”; the 
former of whom he represents as the 
lords of “piled-up aggregations” which 
are every year growing vaster and 
more unwieldy, whilst, as the inevi- 
table “consummation” and counter- 
part of this fact, the latter are yearly 
becoming more numerous and more 
completely destitute. Let us take the 
detailed propositions, as already 
quoted, of which this general picture 
is a summary. 

We will begin with the case of the 
“super-wealthy.” It has been pointed 
out that, in dealing with this body, 
Mr. Masterman oscillates between two 
very different definitions of it. For 
the moment we will take the wider of 
them, according to which the “super- 
wealthy” consist of all persons having 
more than 5000/. a year. Using the 
word in this sense, Mr. Masterman 
definitely asserts that, though wealth- 
production in the modern world mainly 
depends on the leadership of a speci- 
ally gifted minority, these arch-pro- 
ducers ‘themselves never achieve 
super-wealth, and that those whose in- 
comes exceed 50001. a year (their ag- 
gregate income amounting to 200,000- 
0001.) never produce anything. In 
order to illustrate the accuracy of this 
statement, he specifies seriatim certain 
sorts of men who will, he says, be 


” recognized as typical of the super- 


wealthy class—namely, (1) the recipi- 


ents of mining royalties and urban 
ground-rents; (2) great financiers; (8) 
successful brewers; (4) and above all, 
the owners of great trade organiza- 
tions, run as limited companies by 
alert managers. All such persons are, 
according to him, so many male 
Semeles who do nothing but open 
their pockets to receive .showers 
of gold. 

Now, with regard to the recipients 
of mining royalities and of increments 
due solely to competition for building- 
sites, his description may be correct; 
but incomes from these sources form 
a very small part of the total sum to 
be accounted for. All the royalties 
and ground-rents of the country do 
not amount to so much as 50,000,0001., 
and—if we may judge by facts which 
have now been definitely verified—not 
a quarter of this goes to persons hav- 
ing more than 50001. a year. Our main 
concern lies, therefore, with the re- 
maining characters on his list—great 
financiers, successful brewers, and the 
“owners of limited companies.” Are 
the persons thus described persons 
who typically do nothing to earn their 
money? Do great financiers, such as 
those with whom the present Govern- 
ment has been recently in close con- 
nection, fulfil no useful function in 
connection with the nation’s business? 
Or, if they do fulfil any such function, 
does Mr. Masterman suppose that they 
do so merely by sitting at ease in their 
offices, and pocketing some stipulated 
percentage of the money that passes 
through their hands? Mr. Masterman, 
in view of his late experiences, would 
himself repudiate any such a supposi- 
tion. as nonsense. What, then, of the 
successful brewer? Does a _ brewer 
produce nothing? Is not beer a prod- 
uct possessing an economic value, just 
as much as bread or boots, or any 
other commodity? Again, most great 
brewipg businesses are now carried on 
as companies. Why does Mr. Master- 
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man distinguish between the two? 

Practically his assertion that per- 
sons who have more than 5000/. a year 
do nothing towards producing their in- 
comes is based on the idea that no 
business which is carried on as a 
compauy needs anything to ensure its 
success but the services of “an alert 
manager,” who contributes for a fixed 
stipend all the knowledge and all the 
genius needed, whilst those who pro- 
vide the capital do nothing but appro- 
priate profits which increase indefin- 
itely. And it. is true that there are 
certain great standardized businesses 
over the details of which the share- 
holders have no control. But apart 
from these great concerns, such as the 
railways, the capital of which is di- 
vided into 800,000 holdings, and which 
cannot in any sense be described as 
“owned” by the super-rich, does Mr. 
Masterman imagine that because a 
business “is run as a company” noth- 
ing is necessary to render it the source 
of an immense income but to secure 
by advertisement an “alert manager” 
at a salary, put into his hand some 
500,0001., and leave this gentleman to 
deal with it as he will? Have the 
great shipbuilding and engineering 
firms of the country been thus built up 
by men who hardly know where their 
own works are situated? Let Mr. 
Masterman think of such names as 
Whitworth, Armstrcng, Vickers, Fur- 
ness, Masham, Mond, Cadbury, Blun- 
dell Maple. These will be enough to 
show him that because a man’s hold- 
ings in a company are worth more 
than 50001. a year it does not follow 
that his own genius and energy are 
not the primary agencies which 
make his capital fructify. There are 
shareholders no doubt having more 
than 50001. a year whose incomes are 
derived from the ownership, apart 
from any administration of capital; 
but, as Sir Henry Primrose pointed 
out to the Select Committee on In- 


come-tax, many of the richest men 
who are living on their interest now 
created their own capital during the 
earlier portion of their lives. In any 
case Mr. Masterman’s elaborate indict- 
ment of super-wealth on the ground 
that so much of it comes from shares 
in companies, and that every predomi- 
nant partner in a great business com- 
pany is a drone, is another example 
of the way in which the Radical agi- 
tator distorts nearly every situation be- 
fore asking for a popular verdict on it. 

Let us now consider his assertions 
with regard to “the broken poor.” 
These, he says, are the direct product 
of super-wealth, or its “inevitable con- 
summation” at the other end of the 
scale; and the contrast which they 
present to super-wealth to-day is, in 
respect of their numbers and their 
misery alike, greater than it was when 
Lord Beaconsfield wrote his novel 
about “the Two Nations.” What 
foundation is there for any one of 
these statements? In what sense are 
the cold and starving now more 
wretched than they were in the year 
1845? Or, if they are not more 
wretched individually, what evidence 
is there that they constitute a larger 
proportion of the population? The 
number of persons, about the time 
when Sybil was written, who were re- 
lieved on account of their poverty, 
were as many as fifty per thousand of 
the total population of the country. 
The number per thousand had sunk, 
twenty-five years later, to thirty-one. 
For the last fifteen years or so, the 
average has been twenty-two. What- 
ever incidental qualification these fig- 
ures may require they at all events 
negative the absurd assertion of Mr. 
Masterman, which must mean, if it 
means anything, that after sixty years 
of free trade there is more famine in 
the country than there was before the 
repeal of the corn laws. 

Should an ardent free-trader like 
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Mr. Masterman be willing to make 
this admission, he would probably de- 
fend himself by: arguing that free 
trade had enriched the country beyond 
the dreams of avarice, but that ail of 
the increment thus arising and more 
had fallen into the hands of the super- 
rich, so that necessarily the rest of 
the population were as poor as, or 
even poorer than, ever. And this 
leads us to what in many respects is 
the most important of the propositions 
which he enunciates—namely, that 
modern poverty, in the extreme sense, 
is the product of modern super-wealth. 
Now, it is obvious that modern super- 
wealth, however vast and objection- 
able, has not really swallowed up the 
whole economic increment of which it 
is such a prominent symptom. A 
large part of this increment, as Mr. 
Masterman himself admits, has gone 
to the creation of an immense and 
substantially aftiuent middle class, 
whilst a larger part still, in the shape 
of novel comfort, has diffused itself 
through the mass of wage-earners. 
Why, then, should the super-wealthy, 
since “the piling-up of their aggrega- 
tions” has not hindered nine-tenths of 
the population from growing richer 
along with them, cause in the case of 
one-tenth the persistence, if not an in- 
crease, of poverty? That there cannot 
be any general connection such as Mr. 
Masterman supposes between these 
two extreme classes may be seen from 
the case of Ireland, where compara- 
tive indigence, if not technical pauper- 
ism, prevails, to say the least of it, 
far more widely than in England, but 
where the aggregate of incomes ex- 
ceeding 50001. a year is less, relatively 
to the population, by more than 80 per 
cent. The sole basis of Mr. Master- 
man’s assertion consists, in short, not 
of facts accurately measured and pre- 
sented, but of impressions which facts 
unexamined make on the sentimental 
observer, and which are then reduced 
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to whatever specific statements are 
most likely to stimulate the passions 
to which he makes appeal. It is in 
this manner that Mr. Masterman deals 
with “super-wealth” in relation to 
poverty. This is shown by the fact, 
to which attention has been called al- 
ready, that when he argues about 
“super-wealth” he does not even pro- 
vide himself with any consistent defin- 
ition of who the “super-wealthy” are, 
sometimes identifying them with “a 
tiny group of two or three hundred” 
millionaires, whose annual incomes 
may be anything over 50,0001., some- 
times with all those, about ten thou- 
sand in number, whose incomes exceed 
5000/7. Let us test him by eachdefinition. 

The nearest approach made by him 
to a precise explanation of his posi- 
tion is his assertion that the aggregate 
of incomes exceeding 50001. is 200,000,- 
0001. This figure is apparently taken 
from the hypothetical estimate of Mr. 
Bowley, as submitted by him to the 
Select Committee on Income-tax. 
When, however, the Budget was 
framed which first included the super- 
tax, this estimate was rejected in 
favor of that of Sir Henry Primrose, 
according to whom the total was no 
more than 120,000,0007. I myself at 
the time published a calculation of 
my Own, based on evidence of many 
various kinds, and yielding a total of 
about 130,000,0001.. which sum is al- 
most identical with that disclosed by 
the subsequent inquisition of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. Of the 
total disclosed by the Commissioners 
Mr. Masterman must be _ himself 
aware; and yet, though his book has 
gone through several editions since, 
he still allows his original statement 
to stand, though it is demonstrably in 
excess of the truth by very nearly 70,- 
000,0007. 

Such are the grounds on which agi- 
tators base their arguments. But let 
us take for a moment Mr. Masterman’s 
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figure as he gives it, and let us com- 
pare the amount in question with the 
total income of the nation. The total 
income of the nation is admitted by 
all authorities to be at the present day 
not less than 2,000,000,0001. If, then, 
everyone is super-wealthy who has 
more than 50001. a year, the piled-up 
aggregations of super-wealth in the 
widest sense of the term amount to 
no more than 10 per cent. of the total 
even according to Mr. Masterman’s 
own figures; whilst if these be cor- 
rected in the light of specific informa- 
mation, the actual fraction represented 
by it is no more than 6% per cent. 

But most of Mr. Masterman’s asser- 
tions with regard to the super-wealth 
relate, as he himself states in so many 
words, to a body much smaller than 
this—to a “tiny group” of millionaires 
and multi-millionaires, which does not 
consist of more than a few hundred 
persons. What, then, does he suppose 
the aggregate income of this “tiny 
group” to be? Even according to Mr. 
Bowley (whose remarkable overesti- 
mate of the aggregate of incomes ex- 
ceeding 5000/. Mr. Masterman follows) 
the aggregate of incomes exceeding 
50,0001. does not exceed 50,000,0001. 
Let us assume, then, that this estimate 
is correct, and what fraction of the 
national income will this nugget 
within a nugget of “piled-up aggrega- 
tions” represent? The portion will 
amount to 2% per cent. 

Either of these sums may be reason- 
ably called enormous, when considered 
in relation to the number of. those 
amongst whom it is divided; but the 
general economic effect of its present 
allocation is to be measured, not by 
the amounts which it secures for a 
small group of persons individually, 
but by the subtraction which it repre- 
sents from the total income of the 
community, just as the loss of a man 
from whose pocket so many shillings 
have been stolen is according to the 
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number of the shillings, and not ac- 
cording to the number of the thieves. 
A hundred and thirty, or even fifty, 
million pounds, divided amongst a few 
people, may tend to demoralize them, 
and they by their manner of spending 
it may tend to demoralize others; but 
it is idle to say that a nation is being 
crushed financially, and that poverty 
persists as a blot on what might be 
universal affluence, merely because of 
the national income as a whole 2% 
per cent. is abstracted by a licensed 
pickpocket. The piled-up aggregations 
of the super-wealthy may seem moun- 
tains when viewed from within, but 
when viewed from without they are 
relatively little more than. molehills. 

What is essential to the construction 
of any sound social policy is not a 
knowledge of social facts taken sepa- 
rately, but a knowledge of the pro- 
portion which each bears to the rest; 
and when Mr. Masterman declares 
that super-wealth, by reason of its 
brute mass, is causing the whole struc- 
ture of society to give way at its very 
foundations, he might just as well say 
that a tower a hundred feet high is 
crumbling under the weight of thirty 
inches of ornamental battlements. His 
whole picture of the condition of Eng- 
land is an example of such illusory 
arguments founded on distorted draw- 
ing; and his method is an example 
(and in many respects a flattering ex- 
ample) of the method habitually em- 
ployed by the party to which he be- 
longs. 

This article is addressed to all mod- 
erate-minded men, whether they call 
themselves “Unionists” or no; and its 
object is to impress on them that, if 
the practical projects of a Government 
such as the present are to be opposed, 
the primary subject of any effective 
criticism must be not the manner in 
which Radicals reason about facts, 
but their presentation of the facts 
themselves. 

W. H. Mallock. 
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CONCERNING CROCODILES. 


My little Head Clerk, with the fa- 
miliar bundle tied with red tape under 
his arm, stood in front of me. 

I was struggling with rows and rows 
of revenue figures, which is not. good 
for a man, and at which it is not wise 
to disturb him with the temperature 
at 105°. It was only two days before 
that I had taken over charge of the dis- 
trict, and here was a whole page of 
last year’s figures calling upon me to 
testify, in the little blank space at 
their foot, to their veracity. All 
through the long hours of the hot 
afternoon I had wrestled with them, 
yet knowing full well that it was im- 
possible to make quite sure of them, 
and that the only thing to be done was 
to sign one’s name and trust to the 
luck that so seldom fails. Just as my 
pen hesitated over the signature that 
made me responsible for many more 
lacs of rupees than I could ever hope 
to make in the service, my little Head 
Clerk appeared. I turned upon him, 
fully prepared to vent upon him my 
long-pent-up irritability and annoyance. 

He was five feet nothing, very sal- 
low and very slight, and he habitually 
looked much wiser than anybody could 
ever possibly be. He really was very 
wise, but it took an annoyingly long 
time to get his wisdom out of him. 
He knew every section and subsection 
of every code by heart, and he loved 
nothing better than to quote them at 
you at full length. He took an unholy 
joy in raising every possible legal diffi- 
culty in order that he might promptly 
solve it out of his vast store of knowl- 
edge. He was a perfect treasure, but 
a most annoying person at times. 

“Sir,” he said, eyeing me solemnly 
over the top of his gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles as I looked up at him with a 
frown, “it is a question of a reward 
for a crocodile.” 
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I put down my pen and gave him 
my whole attention. Crocodiles sounded 
so much more interesting than revenue 
figures. 

“Is a reward given for a crocodile?” 
I asked, ignorant ag yet in these 
things. As I have said, it was only 
two days since I had taken over charge 
of the district, and in the districts of 
my previous experience crocodiles had 
played as small a part as snakes in 
Ireland. 

“A reward is always given,” pro- 
nounced the little Head Clerk with his 
usual slow deliberation, as he untied 
the red tape that bound the bundle; 
“the only question that remains for 
your Honor’s decision is how much 
that reward shall be.” 

The point was new to me. I had 
done many things during my five 
years’ service in India, but I had never 
before been asked to decide on the 
merits or demerits of a crocodile. I 
suggested that before proceeding fur- 
ther in the matter it might be as well 
to inspect the specimen in question. 

“It awaits your Honor’s inspection 
in the veranda of the Court,” said the 
little Head Clerk, and we forthwith 
proceeded to inspect it. 

A crowd gathers quickly in the East, 
where no one is in a hurry, and out- 
side, beyond the veranda, a sea of 
heads struggled to gain a glimpse of 
the enormous monster as it lay at the 
top of the steps. It measured fourteen 
feet from the tip of its tail to the tip 
of its snout, and the proud shikari who 
had shot it, with an antiquated gun 
that looked as if it would be far more 
dangerous to the person brave enough 
to fire it than it could possibly be to 
anything he aimed at, stood beside it— 
the hero of the moment. It was the 
first time I had ever met a crocodile 
at close quarters, and its hideous uzli- 
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ness fascinated me as it evidently did 
the ever-growing crowd of natives, 
upon whom it seemed to exercise some- 
thing of a hypnotic effect. Its enor- 
mous mouth had been propped open 
with a stick, and its huge cavernous 
jaws gaped as they must often have 
done in life, paralyzing its victims 
with the helpless terror that renders 
escape impossible. With its great dirty 
gray body, short straddling legs, and 
long sinister tail, it looked the most 
hideous of created monsters. The 
sickly yellow-whiteskin, stretching from 
throat to tail beneath it, which prop- 
erly cured would make so excellent a 
piece of leather, seemed only to add a 
last repulsive touch. 

“Sir,” came the voice of the little 
Head Clerk beside me, “the reward 
may be anything your Honor 
pleases up to and including rupees 
fifty.” 

“This surely is about as big as you 
ever get, isn’t it?” I asked, feeling 
that it was impossible to imagine atiy- 
thing on the same lines, outside a mu- 
seum of prehistoric monsters, on a 
much larger scale. 

“Sir,” he replied quickly, and with 
something of mild reproach in his 
voice, “it is not according to the size 
of the crocodile that the reward is 
given. The question for your Honor’s 
decision is whether this crocodile is 
a man-eater or only man-eating.” 

For a moment I was puzzled. One 
plays many parts in one’s capacity as 
a Magistrate in India, but how to de- 
cide whether a crocodile was a man- 
eater? Still more how to decide be- 
tween a man-eater and one that is only 
man-eating? 

“Man-eater or Only man-eating?” I 
repeated vaguely feeling that both 
must be much the same from the man- 
eaten point of view. “What is the dif- 
ference?” 

My little Head Clerk paused for a 
moment as if rehearsing his reply. 


Then he delivered himself with his 
usual deliberation. 

“Sir,” he said slowly, “there is a 
great difference. A man-eater is one 
that eats humans habitually; a man- 
eating crocodile is one that eats them 
only very occasionally, as it were by 
accident.” 

I hid a smile as the distinction 
dawned upon me. The man-eater de- 
liberately sought out men. The mapn- 
eating merely did not refuse them if 
they happened to come along. But 
there still remained the difficulty of 
deciding which this particular croco- 
dile might be. I turned again to the 
little Head Clerk for guidance. 

“What we find in the stomach will 
infallibly prove,” he said. “It is neces- 
sary that we have it opened in the 
presence of the Assistant-Surgeon.” 

I was somewhat relieved when I 
was assured that it was by no means 
expected of me that I should be present 
at the operation. A note to the Assist- 
ant-Surgeon was all that was required. 
He would inform me what were the 
“contents of the interior,” as the Head 
Clerk with unwonted delicacy put it. 

Half an hour later came back the 
following note from the Assistant- 
Surgeon: 

“Honored Sir,—I have the honor to 
acquaint your Honor with the con- 
tents of the crocodile kindly submit- 
ted by your Honor—one female skull 
much mangled, one smaller ditto in- 
tact (probably female child’s): one 
female thigh-bone: two small silver 
anklets and one bracelet belonging to 
small-made woman or child (female): 
and much human hair, also undoubt- 
edly female. 

“Your Honor’s humble servant, 
Sd /—G@urudas Sen, 
Assistant-Surgeon.” 


The “contents of this interior” 
seemed to me to make the case look 
black against that crocodile. He could 
hardly have swallowed all that “as 
it were by accident.” My little 
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Head Clerk, however, thought other- 
wise. 

“The haul is insignificant. We often 
find much more,” he said, running his 
eye over the list of human contents 
with something of contempt. “Be- 
sides,” he added in a tone that implied 
a still poorer opinion of the crocodile, 
“nothing appertaining to a man has 
been found inside it. The practice is 
that the full reward of rupees fifty is 
only given when male remains are 
found inside, less for women, and still 
less for children.” 

I smiled inwardly at the graduated 
scale which was so typically Indian, 
or perhaps one should say Eastern, for 
does not the Chinaman in case of dan- 
ger rescue first the men and men-chil- 
dren andthenthe women and girls, East- 
ern women having not yet demanded 
equal rights with men? Worth consid- 
erably less than their lords and mas- 
ters in life, they do not rise in value 
even when eaten by a crocodile. 

Under the circumstances I suggested 
a reward of forty rupees. The Head 
Clerk evidently thought that too much, 
but I stood firm. 

“I consider it evident,” I said, irre- 
sistibly drawn to imitate his speech 
and manner, “that this crocodile had 
undoubtedly adopted evil habits, be- 
ginning with women and children, 
which, giving it a taste for human 
flesh, would lead it on to become a 
man-eater in real earnest. I therefore 
award rupees forty as a reward.” 

“As your Honor pleases,” he mur- 
mured, submissive but unconvinced, 
as he re-tied the bundle with the red 
tape. It was quite obvious that he 
considered I had paid a large price 
for perhaps only “one woman and a 
female child.” 

The next time that I saw a crocodile 
I saw not one but dozens. The great 
rivers that flow into the Bay of Ben- 
gal are tidal for over a hundred miles 
inland and many of them swarm with 


crocodiles. In the hot weather and 
rains, when the water is warm, noth- 
ing is to be seen of them, save occasion- 
ally the tip of a snout above the water, 
which hastily disappears as the launch 
approaches. But in the winter months, 
when the water is cold, they crawl out 
and sun themselves on the sloping 
mud-banks as the river recedes with 
the ebb tide. For miles inland at high 
tide the rivers overflow their banks or 
lap the roots of the trees that form the 
dense forests on either side, leaving 
here and there as they recede a few 
feet of gently sloping silt. Here the cro- 
codile, cautiously lying just above the 
water’s edge, basks in the sun, as 
many as a dozen being sometimes seen 
in a row, their enormous dirty-gray 
bodies scarce distinguishable against 
the muddy bank. They always re- 
minded me of that delightful picture 
in “Punch” labelled “No bathing to- 
day,”’ in which prehistoric men in ya- 
rious garments had come down to the 
sea-shore to bathe only to find the 
water full of strange monsters eagerly 
awaiting their arrival. A semicircle 
of bamboos driven into the bed 
of the river to form a stout palisade 
affords the only safe protection for 
a bathing-place, and even there 
occasionally a crocodile will en- 
ter from the bank during the night, 
awaiting the first bather in the early 
morning as his victim. The older ones, 
huge brutes that run to eighteen feet 
in length, seem always to sleep with 
one eye open, and it is difficult to ap- 
proach near enough to get a_ shot. 
With only the slightest movement of 
the tail they slide down gently into the 
water and disappear just as one draws 
within range. The smaller ones, on 
the other hand, sleep so soundly that 
ene can get within a few yards of them 
unobserved. But even then one can- 
not count the coveted skin as won. A 
crocodile is a difficult beast to kill 
stone dead. The fatal spot is just be- 
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hind the ear, but to find that spot 
from a launch or boat that is never 
quite still requires a more than unusu- 
ally good aim. If the first shot does 
not get right home there is seldom time 
for a second, the huge gray body, with 
a sudden rush, disappearing into the 
stream. Even if struck and mortally 
wounded the shock may give the body 
an impetus that sends it sliding down 
the bank into the water, and once en- 
gulfed in one of the big rivers there 
is no retrieving it. 

Stories of their boldness and ferocity 
are numerous in the Sunderbans. At 
one Thanna (police station) on the 
river bank, not long since, the Daroga 
(police officer) was mustering a num- 
ber of accused who had been arrested 
in a dacoity case, preparatory to 
marching them into headquarters, when 
suddenly up the low shelving bank 
rushed an enormous crocodile, seized 
the nearest of the prisoners and carried 
him off in full view of his comrades 
and the police, before any one of them 
could interfere, even had he had the 
courage to do so. Another smaller 


river was infested by a monster that 


was known to have carried off seven 
persons, and a special reward was 
offered for it. A native shikari, with 
a wonderful native blunderbuss, finally 
shot it, and, accompanied by many of 
the villagers, brought it in with great 
triumph to headquarters to secure the 
reward. I went out into the veranda to 
inspect the kill, congraiulated the 
shikari on his success and the villagers 
on having got rid of so great a pest, 
and saw the money reward paid out to 
them in my presence. An hour later, 
when I left office, though the crocodile 
had been taken away, I saw them still 
grouped together just outside the ve- 
randa, and as I passed it was evident 
that they wanted to speak to me. I 
stopped and asked them what it was 
they wanted. For a moment they hung 
back with that deprecating look a na- 


tive wears when he makes a request 
but is not quite sure of its reception. 
Then one of them bolder than the rest 
stood forward and, with his hands 
folded together in an attitude of sup- 
plication, gave voice to their petition. 

“Huzoor,” he said, “your Honor has 
paid us for killing the crocodile, but 
inside that crocodile are our wives, our 
sisters, our cousins, and our aunts. 
Will not your Honor give us monetary 
compensation for them too?” 

Only once did I meet in the Sunder- 
bans with what were called tame 
crocodiles. They were in an enormous 
tank, one of the many constructed by 
the great Khan Jahan Ali, in whose 
day, four hundred and fifty years 
ago, a great town flourished, of 
which nothing now survives save 
the great mosque with its sev- 
enty-seven domes and the tomb 
of the warrior saint. The tank Is 
known as the Ghoradighi, the curious 
tradition attaching to it being that it 
covers as much ground as a_ horse 
could run without tiring, though, large 
as the tank is, one cannot be impressed 
with the staying powers of the horse 
in question. In this tank are a num- 
ber of crocodiles said to be the de- 
scendants of those placed there by 
Khan Jahan Ali. The natives call 
them tame crocodiles, and they cer- 
tainly show an utter fearlessness of 
them that contrasts strongly with their 
horror of those in the great rivers— 
men, women, and children drawing 
water and bathing in the tank with the 
utmost unconcern. “God knows who 
has taught them to forget their pris- 
tine ferocity,” as my Babu guide said. 
One of the villagers is anxious to show 
them to the visitor and begins to call 
them with curious sing-song intona- 
tions “Ao Khalapar’—‘Ao Dalapar” 
(“Come, black side’—“Come, white 
side”). For a time nothing ruffles the 
requisite stillness of the lake, the great 
pink lotus flowers with their wide- 
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spreading leaves alone breaking the 
smoothness of its surface. But long 
before I had noticed the slightest 
movement, the little group of villagers 
beside me has seen them coming. The 
faintest ripple on the water, and then 
above it, just visible, there appears 
nothing but the tip of the monster’s 
snout. Rapidly, followed by another, 
it moves across the lake towards us. 
Right up into the shallow water below 
the bank, exposing themselves fully to 
view, they half swim, half wade, then, 
with their hideous greedy eyes fixed 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


upon the foremost villager, they wait. 
What follows is horrible. Two 
wretched shrieking murghis (chickens) 
are held aloft to attract them nearer 
still, and are finally thrown out to 
them. With extraordinary agility, con- 
sidering their huge bulky bodies, the 
crocodiles dart forward and the unfor- 
tunate murghis disappear within the 
hideous capacious jaws. The huge 
monsters glide back again into the lake 
and the water closes over them into 
its unruffled smoothness. 
Shelland Bradley. 





COLOR-BLIND. 


By ALICE PERRIN. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Fleetwoods had been more than 
a month in camp, and Sir Rowland 
was still of the party. 

At first he was inclined to carp and 
criticize. Here was no approach to 
“roughing it,” no gipsy existence such 
as the word camp would lead one to 
picture. Undoubtediy there was a 
flavor of royal progress about it all! 
Long strings of bullock carts and bag- 
gage camels conveyed everything that 
could be required in the way of furni- 
ture. stores, and conveniences; the 
tents—a double set, too!—were spac- 
ious and comfortable; and it seemed 
little short of magical how the camp 
settled down day after day. Except 
for the change of locality it was as 
if there had been no move whatever. 
With the big tents pitched in a shady 
mango-grove, horses picketed, kitchen 
fire alight, servants, sheep, fowls, 
cows comfortably accommodated, the 
camp looked a permanent picture; yet 
next day all would disappear, leaving 
only crows and vultures and pariah 
dogs Guarrelling over rubbish, and lit- 
tle mounds of ashes scarring the hard 
ground. 


Yes, there was an atmosphere of 
luxury about this Anglo-Indian camp 
life—though Sir Rowland was unable 
to suggest how it might be altered 
without loss of valuable time, or with 
any particular gain to the native pop- 
ulation. Moreover, he was not blind 
to the fact that official dignity must 
be maintained, especially among a 
people who revere and respect cere- 
monial and state. It was necessary to 
carry a good deal of furniture, since 
the Commissioner was supposed to en- 
tertain when he passed through sta- 
tions in his division. Mrs. Fleetwood 
had a carriage and pair of horses—she 
could scarcely travel about in a dog- 
cart at her age, and indeed it struck 
Sir Rowland that the barouche must 
almost save the cost of an extra bul- 
lock cart, so loaded did it always 
seem to be. Miscellaneous articles 
were piled on the spare seats, an ayah 
was generally wedged in among them; 
and odds and ends of servants ap- 
peared to cling about the vehicle like 
bees. 

It was satisfactory, at any rate, to 
feel that the camp must give a great 
deal of employment; and Sir Rowland 
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soon ascertained, beyond any doubt, 
that food, fodder, fuel, and other 
necessaries were not wrung from the 
people—that they bronght in supplies 
willingly, and were paid for them in 
cash by the Commissioner’s head 
clerk. At the same time it was rather 
disconcerting to learn that if such pay- 
ments were left to be made by the 
servants, private or official, the correct 
sums would assuredly not be handed 
over to the villagers. 

Mr. Fleetwood explained, in a mo- 
ment of expansion: “The people have 
to be protected from their own cus- 
toms and from each other when neces- 
sary and where possible. Percentage, 
commission, extortion, bribery—call it 
what you will, is part of their social 
system, and is recognized among them 
as perfectly legitimate, “gift-giving, 
and gift-taking.” It’s ingrained in the 
Eastern character, and etiquette, quite 
as much as avarice, is at the bottom 
of it all. They will give bribes just 
as freely as they will take them; and 
it’s unfair and unreasonable to blame 
them for it. But since we are ruling 
India at present, we must rule accord- 
ing to British notions of morality, not 
according to Eastern tendencies— 
though with this, as with many other 
customs of the countiy that would be 
considered indefensible at home, we 
can’t interfere beyond a certain point. 
Custom rises up and defies us. . . .” 

Sir Rowland observed, among other 
things, that his host worked quite 
as hard in camp as he did in the sta- 
tion—if anything harder. Even dur- 
ing the ride from one encampment to 
another a great deal of duty would be 
executed, and often Mr. Fleetwood 
and his subordinate officers did not 
get their breakfasts till past mid-day. 
When this was likely to occur Sir 
Rowland rode with the Miss Fleet- 
woods and their tiresome little sister, 
who either followed close at their 
heels on her pony, distracting their 


horses, or else galloped ahead, sending 
clouds of dust into their faces—unless 
by a happy chance she stayed behind 
to trot beside her mother’s carriage. 

If Mr. Fleetwood were not proceed- 
ing straight to the next camp it bored 
Sir Rowland inexpressibly to wait 
about while the Commissioner at- 
tended personally to petitions, and in- 
spected disputed boundaries, harkened 
to complaints and grievances which, 
however petty or diffuse, never 
seemed to weary him. 

A district officer happened to men- 
tion to Sir Rowland that much of the 
people’s difficulties arose from usury 
and litigation. It perplexed the vis- 
itor to think that such a frugal, spar- 
ing individual as the native peasant 
should be so thriftiess when it came 
to a matter of borrowing money or 
going to law, and he questioned Mr. 
Fleetwood on the subject one morning 
as they rode slowly through well-culti- 
vated country in the brilliant early 
sunshine. No officers or subordinates 
were with them to-day for the camp 
was close to the boundaries of a na- 
tive State, that of the Rotah Rajah, 
and there was to be a halt and rest 
before passing into another portion of 
the wide area controlled by the Com- 
missioner. Mr. Fleetwood responded 
with his usual lack of effusion. Sir 
Rowland never found him very willing 
to impart information. 

“Oh! well,” he said, “of course bad 
seasous will plunge them into debt to 
the local grain merchant, who is gen- 
erally pretty fair and patient, but it’s 
the native moneylender who ruins 
them because they will make such a 
splash over their weddings and funer- 
als. They'll spend a year’s income in 
one week over a marriage!—all cus- 
tom again—the only answer you'll get 
from them, and the only argument 
they have. The more they spend, or 
are credited by their neighbors with 
spending, the greater the honor and 
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glory. That’s how much of the land 
passes out of the farmer’s hands and 
gets into the clutches of a set of ras- 
cals and blood-suckers—and of course 
under our peaceful rule it becomes the 
legal property of these sharks and 
can’t be recovered by force as it often 
was in the old days! But as long as 
the people will run into debt over 
their ceremonials, almost as a reli- 
gious duty, they must put up with the 
consequences. And when they go in 
for litigation with each other, as 
they’ll do on the slightest provocation, 
the amount both sides will spend on 
bribing witnesses is often more 
than the value of the matter under dis- 
pute—” 

Mr. Fleetwood’s big Waler mare, 
tickled by a fly, sidled off the path 
and gave trouble, requiring all her rid- 
er’s attention for the moment. Sir 
Rowland drew back a little—he dis- 
trusted the heels of all horses in In- 
dia now, whether bred in the country 
or not, and while his companion was 
occupied in soothing the mount he 
looked about him over the fiat, 
hedgeless landscape that seemed 
to have trees only on the horizon 
whatever distance one traversed. The 
cold weather crops were divided into 
flat patches of vivid green and yellow, 
and more sober squares of taller 
growth; here and there were blots of 
low scrubby jungle—the level monot- 
ony of the distance was only broken 
by a mud village that looked like a 
grey mound with a few palm trees 
sprouting from it. A hopeless feeling 
overcame him of the impossibility of 
generalizing about this country that 
was such a mass of contradictions. He 
was tiring of it, losing his interest. 
As soon as he formed any theory to 
his own satisfaction it was weakened 
or overthrown by something in proof 
of the exact opposite; nothing could 
be positively asserted; a remedy for 
one part of the population would spell 


disaster for another. . He was 
aware of an unwilling respect for such 
men as Fleetwood who did their duty, 
did their best, endeavored to be just 
and fair and patient with .the people 
in their charge, all the while thwarted 
by these very people themselves, 
whose instincts and customs were in 
direct contradiction to Western codes 
of conduct—who had no mercy on 
each other. 

Suddenly the sun seemed very hot, 
the glare insufferable—the ground so 
cruelly hard. It was all so vast, and 
there was such endless work for every 
one. He felt oppressed by the majes- 
tic desolation around him, the sense of 
immensity, and he yearned for the at- 
mosphere of close company and ease 
to which he was accustomed—for ac- 
quaintances in crowds, for telephones, 
motor-cars and newspapers, and de- 
vices for saving time and trouble, for 
the life of London and the leisured 
rich. Marion Fleetwood was justified 
in her disike of this country, in her 
anxiety not to spend her life out here. 
A spiteful hatred of India assailed 
Oe «sa 
He looked at the watch set in a 
strap on his wrist. Surely Mr. Fleet- 
wood must be making an unusually 
long round. He overtook the Waler 
mare, whose nerves were now calmed, 
she moved along loosely, her handsome 
head drooping a little as she picked 
her way over the uneven ground. 

“Are we near the camp yet?” he 
asked. 

Mr. Fleetwood glanced about him. 
“I’m afraid not,” he said in light 
apology. “I wanted to have a look at 
a village somewhere about here. 
There’s a possibility of some bother 
with the Rotah people about a bound- 
ary, and it’s a bit out of the direct 
way. Perhaps you won't mind a 
rather longer ride than usual as we 
can have Europe mornings for the 
next day or two. The way my wife 
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and the girls have gone was only 
about twelve miles, but I expect we 
shall have done nearer twenty by the 
time we get in.” 

Sir Rowland felt that had he only 
known this he would certainly have 
elected to accompany the ladies—even 
had he been obliged to sit beside the 
ayah among the bundles in the mem- 
sahib’s carriage! 

“I like to have a poke round on my 
own account sometimes when I've no 
officials with me. There’s the place I 
want!” Mr. Fleetwood pointed with 
his whip to the grey mound and the 
palm trees on the horizon. 

They rode on, yet seemed to get no 
nearer. Sir Rowland’s head ached, al- 
ready he was hungry and thirsty as 
well as tired, for a tom-tom in a vil- 
lage near the camp had kept him 
awake last night, and he had been dis- 
inclined for his early meal, drinking 
his tea without eating the toast and 
butter. On they went past the crops 
and the patches of jungle where chil- 
dren were herding small lean cattle 
and ponderous buffaloes. Then they 
skirted a stretch of shallow water 
around which Mr. Fleetwood dawdled 
provokingly, watching the duck and 
teal that dabbled at the edges and 
floated in dense brown masses on the 
deeper water. At last they 
really came close to the village, and a 
crowd of youths, women, and children, 
and old people, collected at their 
horses’ heels—almost the entire por- 
tion of the population that was not at 
work in the fields or jungle. 

The sahibs dismounted, and Sir 
Rowland, in silent protest, followed 
Mr. Fleetwood—first into the police 
station and then into the — village 
school, and found himself forced to 
stand about during long interviews, 
nauseated with unsavory odors, dis- 
gusted by the proximity of interested 
and inquisitive spectators clothed in 
dirty rags, most of whom seemed to 


have sore eyes and diseased skins; for 
all he could tell they might be suffer- 
ing from ophthalmia, small-pox, or 
other dangerous and infectious com- 
plaints! When they pressed too close, 
the village watchman drove them back 
despotically, abusing them in a loud, 
authoritative voice. Next, Sir Row- 
land and Mr. Fleetwood sat, as guests 
of honor, on the little platform of the 
headman’s house, while the owner 
gabbled vociferously and with earnest 
vehemence to the Commissioner-sahib, 


.who either nodded and looked grave, 


or smiled and shook his head, at in- 
tervals. - Then Mr. Fleetwood 
pottered and investigated, conducted 
by the headman and accompanied by 
an excited rabble, all over the village 
and its outskirts, and Sir Rowland had 
perforce to follow, for he was unwill- 
ing to be left alone with an audience 
that stared with unblinking curiosity, 
and made obvious, though to him un- 
intelligible, personal remarks. 

Even when, once more, they were in 
their saddles, and Sir Rowland’s spir- 
its were about to revive, a tattered 
creature rushed out from some adja- 
cent lair and clung to the Commis- 
sioner-sahib’s stirrup to shriek and 
rave of a grievance, as though de- 
mented. And a prolonged examina- 
tion of the circumstances ensued. 

Finally came the ride back to camp, 
for miles, in shadeless glare till a 
canal was reached, when Mr. Fleet- 
wood galloped steadily along the 
grassy bank, pulling up to a walk 
within a mile or so of the, halting- 
place to cool the horses down. He 
looked at his watch. “By Jove,” he 
said, “it’s nearly two o’clock! Sorry 
to have kept you out so late. I never 
thought of the time.” 

Sir Rowland made a peevish reply, 
and Mr. Fleetwood, turning to him, 
saw that he was grey with fatigue. 

“How you can. stand it!’ the 
younger man complained. “You must 
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be nearly double my age, and you 
haven’t turned a hair.” He spoke as 
if this were almost criminal on the 
part of the Commissioner, whose cop- 
pery face and lean figure showed no 
symptom of exhaustion despite his 55 
years. 

“Oh! I suppose I have become ac- 
customed to this sort of thing—long 
hours of sun and exposure—what with 
work and shooting. I daresay it’s a 
case of the survival of the fittest out 
here. Lots of fellows die of it. But 
I ought to have considered you; I’m 
afraid you’re in for a go of fever. 
Never mind—the mem-sahib will put 
you to rights in no time. She's a first- 
rate nurse and doctor.” 

Sir Rowland’s weary face bright- 
ened as suddenly they came upon the 
tents pitched like a group of little 
white mountains a short distance from 
the canal in front of a grove of trees 
that cast mottled shadows on the 
gleaming canvas. As usual at this 
time of the day a settled peace lay 
over everything—servants and ani- 
mals rested in the background; the 
peons dozed at their posts in the shade 
of the living tent; Fay was stretched, 
reading, in a long chair by a great 
clump of bamboos. Akbar and Louisa 
curled up asleep, in one furry mass, 
on her lap. 

A shout from Mr. Fleetwood dissi- 
pated the languor. A _ couple of 
grooms appeared, running, from the 
servants’ quarters, the peons stood up 
—there was a rattle of belts and buck- 
les from where the police guard rose 
to attention; and Fay threw down her 
book and sprang up, scattering the 
sleepy, indignant cats, who flew up the 
side of the nearest tent and mewed 
from the top in piercing protest. 

Mrs. Fleetwood came out of the big 
tent, in a black and white spotted 
dress, and a shady straw hat on her 
head, the soft, white knitting, with the 
long, clicking needles, in her hands. 
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One glance at Sir Rowland’s face as 
he slid limply from his horse, and 
Mrs. Fleetwood was all active con- 
cern. He was speechless and shiver- 
ing by the time he was in bed beneath 
a pile of blankets, with aching head 
and limbs and chattering teeth, well 
embarked on his first attack of ordi- 
nary Indian fever, but despairingly 
convinced that he was stricken with 
nothing less than typhoid. She tried to 
reassure him, as she tended him with 
the quiet deftness of long experience 
—dosed him, gave him hot lemonade 
to induce perspiration, prepared a cool- 
ing drink for the hot stage, instructed 
the sullen Alphonso to air a fresh suit 
of pyjamas, and sent Gunga for 
clean, cool sheets to replace those that 
presently would be tossed and crum- 
pled. 

“You'll probably be quite well to- 
morrow, Sir Rowland, and able to 
come with us the following day to 
visit the Rotah Rajah. It’s only a six 
mile drive. The Resident is away just 
now, unfortunately, but Captain Som- 
erton, who looks after the young Ra- 
jah, is a friend of ours too.” 

Sir Rowland only mvaned for an- 
swer. 

“It’s astonishing how quickly these 
little bouts of fever clear off. I know 
them so well. You just got over-tired 
staying out so long in the sun. You'll 
feel a little limp to-night, and you 
must take quinine for the next few 
days—otherwise, I prophesy you will 
be none the worse. My husband ought 
to have remembered that you are not 
accustomed to India, as he is—” 

“Your husband,” grumbled Sir Row- 
land as distinctly as his quivering 
jaws would permit, “is made of cast- 
iron, Mrs. Fleetwood!” 

“Well, perhaps he is,” she soothed; 
“but there are plenty of men like him 
out here. All the same, he has had his 
share of fever and other things— 
cholera, for instance.” 
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“Good gracious!—how does cholera 
begin?’ He recalled the dreadful 
smells he had endured in and around 
the village that morning on an empty 
stomach. : 

“Oh! not with shivering and pains in 
the limbs, I can honestly assure you.” 

But when ague gave place to the 
feverish stage, Sir Rowland felt he 
would almost have welcomed death it- 
self. At any rate he was of opinion 
that he could not have been hotter, 
even in the infernal regions. If Mrs. 
Fleetwood called this ‘‘a little bout of 
fever,” what must be the discomfort 
of a really bad attack! He decided 
that India was no place for him, and 
that he would leave the country as 
soon as possible. As for his being in 
a fit condition to join this expedition 
to visit the Rajah of Rotah, the idea 
was preposterous. Then everything be- 
came confused in his mind, and he 
talked nonsense for an hour or so, till 
his temperature lowered and he fell 
into a quiet sleep. At dinner time he 
awoke, weak but refreshed, to enjoy 
strong chicken essence cooled to a 
jelly, with crisp toast and a pint of 
champagne. 

At noon next day he came out 
of his tent, rather limp, rather pale, 
but otherwise perfectly recovered, and 
was made to swallow precautionary 
quinine tablets by Mrs. Fleetwood just 
before the midday breakfast that, in 
camp. served as luncheon. 

“Father feels very guilty,” Marion 
said as they all sat down to the table. 
“He is responsible for your go of 
fever—keeping you out so late in the 
sun like that!” 

Whatever he felt, Mr. Fleetwood did 
not look at all guilty, though he mur- 
mured apologies to which Sir Rowland 
did not respond with much indulgence. 
He felt cross and bored, and not a lit- 
tle alarmed concerning his own health. 

“If I’m going to get malaria into 
my system,” he said defensively, “I 
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shall be sorry I ever came to India. 
Are we by any chance within reach 
of a railway station?” 

“Oh! you don’t mean to say you 
want to go off and leave us at once!” 
cried Mrs. Fleetwood, who felt that 
species of affection towards her pa- 
tient always evoked in her by any liv- 
ing creature she had tended through 
sickness or misfortune. 

“There is a railway station at Ro- 
tah—where we are going to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Fleetwood cheerfully. 

Marion and _ Isabel exchanged 
glances that were imperceptible to the 
rest of the company. Sir Rowland 
settled his glasses more firmly on his 
nose, and flicked an imaginary crumb 
from his beard with fastidious fingers. 

“Well, really,” he said in an anxious 
tone, “it might perhaps be wiser, don’t 
you think, to take the opportunity? I 
could go straight down to Bombay, 
and catch the next mail so comfort- 
ably.” 

Mr. Fleetwood betrayed lively inter- 
est. “To be sure you could! Rotah’s 
an important junction on the main line 
to Bombay.” 

“But it seems such a pity-——” be 
gan Marion, then checked herself. 
She recognized that her feelings of re- 
lief and regret over Sir Rowland’s pro- 
posed departure were more or less 
equally balanced. He had puzzled, 
and annoyed, and flattered her consid- 
erably. His devotion seemed unmis- 
takable, yet so far he had uttered no 
word that could be interpreted as a 
declaration. Now that he meant to 
leave India, the next twenty-four 
hours might bring about some definite 
understanding between them. 

Her heart beat quickly with both 
dread and anticipation. If he said 
nothing she would feel humiliated, 
tricked, yet in a measure glad. If he 
asked her to marry him there was no 
question as to what her answer would 
be—but—but—to her annoyance, she 
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found herself thinking of Tom Gray, 
contrasting his blunt, kind face, his 
vigorous bearing, with this being op- 
posite to her whom she was ready to 
accept as her husband, given the 
chance. A being of fads and conceits, 
bone-selfish, who had never worked, 
never sacrificed, who lived solely for 
himself and his own inclinations. Yet 
beyond the shiny, contemptible finish 
of Sir Rowland’s person she saw a 
great English house, a solid position 
in the world of society, money, power, 
aggrandizement—all that she im- 
agined she required to render her not 
only happy, but exultant. 

Mr. Fleetwood looked at his guest 
with almost a genial expression on his 
face. “If you really do feel you would 
prefer to take advantage of being 
within easy reach of a railway sta- 
tion,” he said tentatively, “we could 
send your baggage ahead to-morrow 
morning with your servant, and drop 
you at the station on our way to the 
Palace. But at the same time,” he 
added, with hasty politeness, “of 
course we don’t wish you to hurry 
away!” He had become aware that 
his wife was looking at him with re- 
proof. 

“You are exceedingly kind—indeed, 
you have all been more than kind,” 
said Sir Rowland, including the whole 
table in a grateful inclination of his 
head, “but you start on the second part 
of your tour, I believe, when you 
march from here, and are going, I 
think you said, into much _ wilder 
country and still further from civili- 
zation? As I have had this warning 
of fever 1 am sure it will be more pru- 
dent for me to go home. I am sorry 
to give up the rest of my travels out 
here, but, after all, health must be 
the first consideration with every one, 
and I can hardly hope to have such a 
pleasant time anywhere else in this 
country as you have been kind enough 
to give me.” 
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“Oh! but you really ought to see Ro- 
tah—a Native State!” persuaded Mrs. 
Fleetwood, 

“I should miss the mail,” he said 
absently, and fixed his eyes on Marion 
with a pensive gaze. He regarded her 
in this way till her cheeks flushed 
nervously and she bent over her plate. 

So it was decided. Mr. Fleetwood 
sent for a railway time-table from the 
Office and ascertained that a mail train 
left Rotah at a time that would be 
convenient for them to arrive there 
next afternoon. Sir Rowland went off 
after breakfast to give orders about 
his packing, and Marion and Isabel be- 
tock themselves to the shade of the 
great bamboo-clump where Fay had 
collected chairs and tables and caused 
a drugget to be spread. 

They formed a pleasing picture, the 
two fair young Englishwomen, no 
longer in their first girlhood, but so 
attractive in their fresh maturity of 
figure, face, and movement. They 
possessed an agreeable self-confidence 
which made for good manners—awk- 
ward or affected they had never been 
—and their attitudes, as they sat in 
their soft white gowns against the 
green background of feathery bam- 
boos, were naturally graceful. 

“How shall we go to-morrow after- 
noon?” Isabel asked. “I don’t want 
to ride, but we shall be such a pack 
in the carriage, with Sir Rowland and 
Fay as well. I suppose Dad will take 
the dog-cart.” 

“T shan’t go,” said Marion. “I don’t 
in the least want to see the Rajah of 
Rotah and his horrid palace or his 
stupid little wife. And I haven’t the 
admiration for Captain Somerton that 
Mother always professes. I’m sure he 
positively dislikes girls—if he ever 
thinks about them at all!” 

“I wonder—-’ began Isabel. She 
wanted to say she wondered if Sir 
Rowland meant to “speak out” before 
he went away, but Marion looked so 
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cross she had not the courage to con- 
tinue. 

They sat silent, pretending to read, 
in the sleepy lull of the afternoon; 
servants fed or snoozed in the back 
regions of the mango grove—it was 
their special hour when to disturb 
them would argue a lack of considera- 
ton seldom shown by Europeans ac- 
customed to India—and there would 
be little movement in the camp now 
till tea time, when the goats would 
be milked and the sahibs’ guns got 
out. Then, as the sun slackened, and 
when tea had revived the party, they 
would start for the evening stroll, 
with the dogs, to the nearest swamp 
where game was known to be congre- 
gated. 

The afternoon hours seemed longer 
than usual to Marion Fleetwood. She 
felt restless and irritable, and Isabel 
observed covertly that she often 
glanced up from her book towards the 
tent where their guest was, presum- 
ably, making his preparations to leave 
them. Could they have looked inside 
the tent they would have seen Sir 
Rowland sound asleep on his bed, while 
his servant sorted clothes and packed 
boxes noiselessly, though with a will. 
Alphonso disapproved of camp life. 
He had quarrelled perpetually with 
Gunga, who found him an exacting 
and troublesome guest, and he was 
enchanted at the prospect of an im- 
mediate return to Bombay, where he 
would pick up another employer di- 
rectly his present master was safely 
on the homeward bound steamer. It 
was lucrative work, this temporary 
service with Englishmen who came 
out to India for short periods and had 
no notion of the correct price of any- 
thing in the country. It did not suit 
Alphonso to be attached to the private 
camp or establishment of an official 
where there were no bills to be 
paid or purchases induced. 


When presently a message came to 
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say that tea was ready he returned 
an arrogant answer that the sahib was 
resting and could not be disturbed. 

Therefore when Sir Rowland did 
open his eyes he found the sun sink- 
ing, and the cold nip in the air he so 
much disliked already established. 
He ordered some tea, which was 
served to him promptly. The celerity 
with which food could be prepared in 
India, no matter at what time it was 
ordered, surprised him continually. 
Indian kitchens seemed to be worked 
by magic. One had only to ask for 
breakfast, dinner, tea, as the case 
might be, and the meal was ready, 
whether in advance of or beyond the 
proper hour, and nothing was ever 
under-done or over-cooked, as as- 
suredly would have been the case at 
home in the same circumstances. 

After the tea he felt refreshed, and 
put on his greatcoat to stroll about 
in front of the camp. He concluded 
that the rest of the party were out 
shooting, for he heard frequent shots 
in the distance, and it gave him satis- 
faction to feel that he had seen the 
last of these evening expeditions with 
dogs and guns—that kind of sport did 
not appeal to him. To be sure small 
game abounded, but it was all too 
pottering, it was a nuisance getting 
wet feet and legs, as often happened, 
and he was constantly in fear of step- 
ping on a snake since the day he had 
seen the Commissioner kill a cobra at 
the edge of a swamp. When he shot 
at all he liked the entire day to be de- 
voted to sport, with the accompani- 
ment of plenty of beaters and load- 
ers and spectators, and a champagne 
luncheon in a marquee, and motors to 
convey the sportsmen out and back 
again. 

He felt quite cold as he left his tent. 
A blue smoke floated in the air and 
curled about the branches of the trees, 
there was a pungent smell of burning 
wood mingled with the intangible aro- 
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matic odor that seemed everywhere in 
India. Something rustled in the bam- 
boos near by, and a flying fox lurched 
out and flapped heavily away like an 
elephantine bat, with a curious plain- 
tive squeak. Some one came from 
the living-tent towards him—Marion 
Fleetwood. 

“Do you think you ought to be out?” 
the girl said easily. - “The mist is ris- 
ing from the canal—it’s not very safe 
after fever. There’s a nice fire in the 
tent.” 

“Oh! I feel I must stretch my legs 
a little,” he spoke with genial friendli- 
ness. “I’m ashamed to say I have 
been asleep the whole afternoon. Al- 
phonso ought to have woke me long 
ago. I'd like to wander about a bit, 
if you won’t feel cold.” He seemed 
to take it for granted that she would 
be his companion. 

“Oh! I never feel cold,” said Marion, 
and paced at his side over the hard 
ground that was patched with coarse 
grass. She wore no hat, and in her 
neat tweed coat and skirt she looked 
the embodiment of health and energy. 

There was a pause before Sir Row- 
land said wretchedly: 

“Sometimes I think you never feel 
anything.” 

“Why?’ she turned to him in genu- 
ine surprise. 

He kicked a little piece of dry soil 
into fragments. “Well, you don’t care 
two pins about my going away to-mor- 
row. And we have been such 
friends!” 

Marion felt confused. What was to 
be said. 

“I am very sorry you are going,” 
she managed to tell him without a 
tremor in her voice. 

He laughed artificially, and took a 
cigarette case out of his pocket. “May 
I smoke?” 

“Of course!” 

“No,” he said peevishly, “you won’t 
miss me at all. And probably when we 
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meet again in England you will have 
forgotten all about me.” 

“You must think I have a very 
bad memory, Sir Rowland!” 

What could be the man’s purpose in 
talking like this? Did he wish to ex- 
tract from her some assurance that 
she cared for him before he actually 
proposed ? 

“I know what girls are!” he said 
darkly. 

Marion felt paralyzed. Short of say- 
ing she was ready to throw herself 
into his arms she could only remain 
silent. 

Sir Rowland sighed. “All the way 
home, on board ship, I shall be think- 
ing of you,” he said—“and you will be 
laughing and talking and riding and 
dancing with other men. I don’t make 
friends very easily, and when I do the 
friendship means a great deal to me.” 


“So it does to me,” said Marion 
lamely. 
He caught her hand. “Then we 


really are friends—you won't forget 
me—Marion?” he said with fervor. 

“No.” Marion spoke slowly, and, 
hating herself, she returned the pres- 
sure of his hand. “I won't forget you 
—-unless you wish it.” 

“Wish it?’ he lifted her hand and 
put it to his lips. “I shall count the 
hours till we meet again in England— 
in London! Imagine how delightful it 
will be to go about together—to 
theatres, to suppers, to picture-gal- 
leries, to meet at things every one 
goes to! I shall look out for you— 
when?—about May? I shall see you 
coming towards me in the Park or per- 
haps at Ranelagh, or at some evening 
crush where I shall have been bored 
blue till I catch sight of your face.” 

Then Marion, who was no fool, real- 
ized the situation, and met it. 

“Yes,” she said gaily, “and I shall 
remind you of our rides with the bob- 
bery pack, and your first, and let us 
hope your last, attack of Indian fever 
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—you mustn’t forget India, Sir Row- 
land. Though I shall be glad to say 
good-bye to this country, I shall al- 
ways remember very pleasant times 
out here—your visit among them.” 

Sir Rowland executed minuet steps 
at her side. “Dearest girl! say good- 
- bye to me kindly, here, now—Marion, 
give me a kiss to take away with me, 
to remember.” 

He bent his head towards her, smeH- 
ing of flowers of honey and scented 
soap, and the oil he put on his beard 
and moustache. 

The Times. 


Marion slapped his face with swift 
determination. “You will remember 
that!” she said briskly, as he cried out, 
his hand to his cheek. 

Voices and footsteps echoed through 
the trees. A dog rushed up to them 
—a native followed carrying a game- 
stick laden with birds, and then the 
remainder of the Fleetwood family 
appeared, F'ay and the Commissioner, 
his wife and Isabel, talking in cheer- 
ful tones, hungry, in the best of spir- 
its. 


(To be continued) 





THE POPULAR TASTE. 


If anything is worse than bad lit- 
erature, it is the tedious Pharisaism 
of the “man of culture.” To-day the 
majority of modern books are provided 
for the majority of men and women, 
but history has proved that a small 
and educated public may embrace stu- 
pidities not less desiccating than the 
stupidity of the million. The astonish- 
ing thing is, not that so few people 
appreciate the best literature, as that 
so many—under direction—are open to 
its influence, as we may see from the 
immense sales of those popular vol- 
umes which Mr. Ernest Rhys and 
others guarantee to be genuine ‘“‘clas- 
sics.” The majority, in the nature of 
things, is unable to give the concen- 
trated attention, still less the selective 
appreciation, which literature of the 
higher order requires. There is noth- 
ing to encourage them to concentrate. 
The newspaper, the popular magazine, 
the theatre, the moving-picture show 
and the whole shifting, rapid pano- 
rama of modern life discourage con- 


centration. There are readers who- 


can only give the odds and ends of 
their time to reading. Most of them 
are devoting the best efforts of their 


brain and attention to their business, 
household duties, their social and do- 
mestic affairs, and they turn to books 
only when their minds are fatigued 
and in need of repose. 

Now those who regard literature as 
an important thing, playing a signifi- 
cant part in the life of a nation, must 
clearly seek in it something more posi- 
tive than a distraction from life; for 
them it must be an addition to life. 
It must provide experience com- 
pounded of the same stuff as other 
experience; but not having the vivid- 
ness which the direct impact of life 
earries with it, it must gain its 
vividness by an intensity, a fineness, 
an interest of its own-—by a distinc- 
tive quality distilled into it from the 
personality of the writer. It is imag- 
ination which achieves this, the faculty 
sO apprehensive of life that it can 
fashion life into images which are 
projections of the artist, his own 
stamp upon the stuff of life. To such 
an author literature cannot be a mere 
amusement or profession. It deals 
with what he conceives to be the most 
essential things in the world; it is 
his rendering of the world, his per- 
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spective; and it is just in so far as he 
has made this, his ideal and real world, 
appreciable also to us, that he has 
succeeded in his art. But how can the 
tired worker seeking distraction, or 
the idle dilettante seeking only a 
drug or a stimulant, muster that alert- 
ness of faculty and that eagerness to 
perceive which are needed for the 
appreciation of art? 

And yet it often happens, as we 
shall see, that those who have suc- 
ceeded in distracting the many, have 
put into their work some fineness 
which commends it also to the few. 
In practice merit and demerit exist 
side by side; works crude in concep- 
tion reveal a hundred finenesses, and 
works fine in conception § reveal 
crudenesses of execution. 

The clever publisher knows well 
that the public for whose distraction 
he caters is divided into many classes, 
and that these classes must be at- 
tracted each in a special way. For 
the purposes of my argument I group 
these under five different heads, which 
are probably not exhaustive and cer- 
tainly not mutually exclusive, but 
correspond, I think, to the five chief 
means of exciting and distracting the 
multitude. The two largest classes 
constantly overlap, consisting: first, of 
those whose love of sensation is satis- 
fied by violent incident; and secondly, 
of those who are especially susceptible 
to the sentimental appeal. To a third 
class belong those who take pleasure 
in the agitations of sex feeling; and to 
a fourth, those whose sense of humor 
is tickled by the sallies of the literary 
clown. The fifth class—a very large 
one—consists of those who are of a 
habit of mind to be excited by sensa- 
tions which can be associated with 
religion and morality. It is useless to 
name as a sixth class those who are 
moved by intellectual ideas, for so 
small a class is not the objective of 
the popular author. 
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I. All novels must to some extent 
depend upon incident and arrangement 
of incident, but there is a kind of novel 
which only interests through the ex- 
citement of events in their nature 
fictitious, even when accidentally true. 
Any really good book which may be 
spoken of as a “novel of incident” will 
invariably prove to be very much more. 
To take the case of Fielding’s “Tom 
Jones,” one observes that it is an 
imitation of life which is neither a 
lavish copying, nor a make-believe, 
but a vivid representation of eigh- 
teenth century England as Fielding 
saw it; it is a book which presents 
characters, and itself has a character. 
Its atmosphere is quite unmistakable. 
It is not a “slice” out of the eigh- 
teenth century—there can be no real 
“slice out of life” excepting in life it- 
self. It is Fielding’s rendering of the 
eighteenth century, in particular it fs 
his assertion of the physicality (if 1 
may use the term) of life, a direct as- 
sertion of the boisterous physical vi- 
tality which as Fielding presents it 
2nd as Marlowe presented it, acquires 
value for the spirit and is acceptable 
to the imagination. It is the original 
pagan assertion of life, which finds its 
opposite in Euripides’ conception of 
the ascetic Hippolytus; an assertion 
which Propertius repeated in the lan- 
guage of mockery when he speaks of 
a lena as 

“Docta vel Hippolytum Veneri 
mollire negantem.” 
The primitive pagan view, crude, non- 
moral, but essentially sincere, animates 
the story of Tom Jones and gives it 
a character which is lacking in the 
popular novel “of incident.” 

“Tom Jones” was, and is, a popular 
book. But I hope I am not wronging 
the larger mass of mankind when I say 
that those (of the majority) who like 
Fielding, do not like him for his unique 
excellences; they would be equally 
pleased if puppets instead of vital 
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persons had passed along the same 
course of exciting events. 

There is a far larger public for 
writers like Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne. or Mr. 
William Le Queux. These more nearly 
represent the popular ideal. in a novel 
of incident. The former shows in- 
genuity in his concoction of improb- 
able plots. In “Captain Kettle” there 
is at least some attention to character 
—of a freakish kind—and something 
of atmosphere which gives it a mock- 
romantic interest. It holds the multi- 
tude by reason of the thrilling sensa- 
tions extracted from incidents wholly 
unlike anything possible in their lives, 
but near enough to reported facts to 
be able to astonish and excite them. 
Such improbable but ingeniously con- 
trived events are enough to distract 
them, and if there be more in Mr. 
Hyne’s stories imparted by his per- 
sonal] eagerness and honesty, it es- 
capes them, or at least does not an- 
noy them, 

But this finer quality has been lack- 
ing in such of Mr. Le Queux’s books 
as I have chanced to read. We all 
know the sort of book. There were 
puppets for persons. There were 
scenes of spurious passion. There 
were incidents in which action as- 
sumed the proportions of prodigy. 
There was vague sensation. In one of 
his novels I found an introduction by 
Lord Roberts warning Englishmen to 
prepare for the German invasion 
planned by Mr. Le Queux for 1910! 
History has not yet revealed the hor- 
ror and devastation of that war; but 
this horror and devastation inflicted 
upon our proxies lent to Mr. Le 
Queux’s book the interest which it 
required. 

Yet the novel which is read mainly 
for the thrill of the incident may be 
written in a finer spirit. Most histori- 
cal novels depend mainly upon the 
vigor of the action. The very best his- 
torical novelists must be excepted; in 


Scott, for example, as in Fielding. 
there is so much which depends on 
character and atmosphere that there 
is always much more than thrilling 
incident to hold the attention. But if 
we consider such a writer as Mr. Stan- 
ley Weyman, we shall see that every- 
thing depends upon the thrill of in- 
cident. Still, he has made of his 
work a fine craft. He uses words con- 
scientiously. He has exceptional skill 
in tracing his ingenious plots. Fer 
the most part he adheres faithfully to 
historical facts. The. scrupulousness 
which refines his work gives quality 
to his narrative, and he can be read 
with pleasure by persons of exacting 
taste. And again, we might take the 
case of Richard Dehan, author of 
“The Dop Doctor.” -That writer is 
not innocent of the crudest melodrama. 
She is diffuse, extravagant, formless. 
But she has imagined and created cer- 
tain characters. She has at moments 
touched profoundly that most rudi- 
mentary of all emotions, the wéar- 
emotion—an emotion which may be 
experienced intensely by every mem- 
ber of an energetic community, and 
therefore affords the basis of a real 
popular art—just as certain universa! 
sentiments afforded the basis of folk- 
songs, which were constantly taken up 
and moulded into fine artistic forms. 
“The Dop Doctor” is a book com- 
pounded of vulgar’ sensationalism 
on the one hand, and a strange imagi- 
native vigor and actuality on the other. 

But the sensibility of the crudest 
and, it is to be feared, the (at present) 
largest strata of society, can be 
touched, as we have seen, by the sheer 
extravagance of the novel of incident, 
by action distorted out of the propor- 
tions of life and made astonishing, 
by violent assaults upon the reader 
calculated to arouse him like pistol 
shots, since a more moderate appeal 
would escape his attention. r 

II. The sentimental absurdities of 
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Pyramus and Thisbe are the occa- 
sion of some apt criticism which 
Shakespeare puts into the mouths of 
Hippolyta and Theseus: 


Hippolyta: This is the silliest stuff 
that e’er I heard. 

Theseus: The best in this kind are 
but shadows; and the worst are 
no worse, if imagination amend 
them. 

Hippolyta: It must be your imagina- 
tion then, and not theirs. 

Sentiment is distinguished from sen- 

timentality precisely as Shakespeare 
suggests. The one is concerned with 
real emotions, the other with shadows. 
The first is informed by the imagina- 
tion, the second is devoid of it, and is 
divorced alike from intellect and 
common-sense. To touch the chord of 
sentiment justly and truly is one of 
the most difficult things in literature. 
Shakespeare himself by no means al- 
ways succeeded. There is often an af- 
fection in his lighter love-scenes which 
destroys the impression of sincerity. 

Sentiment is one of the every-day 

emotions, fine and light in its texture, 
requiring the tenderest and most deli- 
cate treatment; and often it must pass 
off in laughter. It is something less 
than passion. It is not concerned with 
tragedies or crises, but the subtlest 
apprehensions of what comes and goes 
at every moment of life. It must 
never be treated as if it were passion, 
or the slender threads of which it 
consists will snap, and ridicule will 
justly reveal the unbalanced judg- 
ment of the sentimentalist. Nor must 
it ever be far from laughter, or it will 
collapse under its own strain, and 
we may be betrayed into thinking that 
the cynic is the best judge of life. 
It is the imagination exercising itself 
among things real but not of the first 
order of importance. If you attribute 
to them that importance, you are 
guilty of false sentiment. The facts of 
life convict you. 
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See how delicately Charles Lamb 
could hold the balance in such an 
essay as “Dream Children”! Great- 
grandmother Field is just in her 
place, upright, graceful, and the best 
of dancers; and Alice’s little right foot 
plays its involuntary movement in the 
nick of time; and when Uncle John 
died, the “children fell a-crying” at 
the narrative and asked about the 
mourning which they were wearing. 
It is all just important enough, just 
trivial enough, to carry its fragile bur- 
den of sentiment—so much and no 
more. The charm is complete. Con- 
ceive what Dickens would have made 
of the story if he had been writing it! 
How sickly a fantasy of Paul Dombeys 
and Little Nells and garrulous “wild 
waves” he would have conjured up for 
his dream children! His dream chil- 
dren—the good ones at any rate— 
were little old people, monstrosities, 
freaks. Reality rejects monstrosities, 
and what reality rejects is no subject 
for literature—save when, like goblins 
and fairies, it assumes the quasi- 
reality of fantasy and dreams. 

I remember a story by a popular 
modern writer, Mr. E. Temple Thurs- 
ton. It appeared in a volume en- 
titled Thirteen. The author arranged 
his story with skill. He led up to his 
dénouement with admirable stage- 
management. The story was about a 
little boy who understood that his 
father wanted a shop and fifty pounds 
to buy it with. This amiable child 
sallies forth from his poor quarter of 
the city and tramps to the distant re- 
gions where rich people live. Nothing 
doubting, he asks for fifty pounds. He 
receives sixpence. He exchanges it for 
a pair of braces and an insurance 
ticket. He drowns himself with ex- 
quisite deliberation, and on the merits 
of his death and the insurance ticket 
the fifty pounds are forthcoming. 

The defects of the story are ob- 
vious. The little boy has no proper 
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place in this world, for he was a 
freak, a monstrosity. At the best, he 
deserved a whipping rather than -the 
reward of martyrdom and sentimental 
praise. But even if we assume that 
he is a possible creature, and that his 
act in begging for money was beauti- 
ful and moving, we cannot escape the 
objection that the fatal ending is 
pitched in a discordant note of 
tragedy. The tragic conclusion is ap- 
propriate to a tale of passion or to a 
tale which arouses a sense of the 
most urgent things in life. But to turn 
a slender sentiment into a thing of 
tragedy is to pass the limits of senti- 
ment; it cannot carry the burden, 
and the conclusion is disgusting. 

How is it that this mimicry of sen- 
timent proves effective in moving the 
multitude, when the real thing so often 
fails to please? The answer, I think, 
is, that the artistic imagination can 
neither express itself through dis- 
torted objects, nor can it confuse in 
one blurred series of images the trivial 
and the urgent; its business being to 
see life with such sense of proportion 
as the concentrated vision of the 
artist ensures. But careless readers 
do not see objects until they are ex- 
aggerated out of resemblance to life; 
the adjustments of the artistic vision 
are too delicate to reach their percep- 
tions. When Mr. Thurston’s rich 
gentleman gives the little boy six- 
pence instead of fifty pounds, the 
reader sheds happy, thoughtless tears, 
and his beautiful death at the 
end is all that he requires as the final 
“assault upon his feelings.” 

It is in this manner, amiably enough, 
that Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox can 
conquer America with sentimental 
poems, as Ian Maclaren once con- 
quered England with sentimental 


stories. They touch us where the in- 
tellect and the commonsense are in 
abeyance, and the moral sense is 
steeped in false sentiment. Thus it 


was that when a sort of torpor came 
upon the intellect and the common- 
sense of Mr. A. C. Benson, he, who 
had been formerly a scholar and a 
friend of literature, became merely a 
sentimentalist. The author of The 
Sick-a-bed Lady (Eleanor Halliwell Ab- 
bott) is for the same reason es- 
teemed as highly in America as the 
author of Letters to my Son is es- 
teemed in England. 

III. It might seem that the popular 
literature of love ought to have been 
treated under the same head as that of 
sentimental literature. But it will 
become clear not only that there can 
be a popular erotic literature of a 
quite different order, but that I might 
have sub-divided this class into two, 
one concerned with the popular liter- 
ature of passion, the other with that of 
sensualism. There is, of course, a sen- 
timent of love which is sufficiently con- 
sidered in the last section. But I have 
made a distinction between sentiment 
and passion, which for my view is 
important; and I must add the further 
and more obvious distinction between 
the love passion, which is an intense 
emotional experience affecting the 
imagination no less than the senses, 
and that sex feeling, which in essence 
is merely sensual. Leaving out of ac- 
count, then, the “sentiment” of love 
we have an obvious distinction be- 
tween the literature which deals with 
the love passion, and the literature 
which deals with sensual desire. But 
I do not propose any grandmotherly 
legislation which permits one sub- 
ject to the artist, and _ relegates 
the other to the pornographer. For 
it is clear that the author may 
deal well or ill with a _ subject 
intended to yield genuine passion 
(though in the latter case the popular 
interest will attach to the sensational 
character of the incidents rather than 
to the treatment of passion as such, 
and a book of this kind may be con- 
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sidered as I have already considered 
the “novel of incident”). And again 
an author may deal well or ill with 
the sensations of sex; those sensations 
can provide material for fine art. It 
is a matter of treatment. Upon feel- 
ings of this sort Maupassant based 
some of his most felicitous stories. 
But Maupassant did not use sexual in- 
cidents for the sake of sex feeling; 
for him such incidents were various 
symbols, flickering images of life, 
incarnations of the brooding spirit of 
cynicism and scorn. 

As a rule in discussing the most 
popular literature the higher emotions 
need be taken little into account. 
But in the case of love it is different. 
The average man, by reason of his pre- 
occupation and his averageness, is 
little affected by a variety of fine 
emotions; the hard facts of life 
smother them. But every one can 
observe that the emotion of love is not 
only an emotion to which most men 
at a certain age are susceptible, but 
that it seems to present itself, at some 
time or another, in a form finer than 
that of any other feeling entertained 
by average men. I believe that all 
observers would agree that innumera- 
ble men and women who cannot be 
touched in a subtle way by any other 
emotion (unless we except, especially 
in primitive men, the emotion of 
war; and then it is rather intense than 
subtle), can be and are so touched 
by the emotion of love. 

Here then we might expect to find 
the basis for a literature which may 
be both widely popular, and at the 
same time finely imagined. Within 
certain limits I believe the love passion 
does afford such a basis. If we can 
imagine an artist confining himself to 
this single issue, relying on no fine- 
hesses outside it, then we might have a 
work of art which men and women, 
representing in other respects any de- 
gree of imagination and dullness, 


might all almost equally enjoy. In 
practice it is seldom that an artist is 
content to confine himself so exclu- 
sively to this issue; it is not in the 
nature of the imaginative temperament 
to limit itself in that way. But I 
think we have an example approximat- 
ing to the supposed type in Emily 
Bronté’s Wuthering Heights. The stren- 
uousness of the love emotion is in 
this book rendered with consummate 
power, and hence the hold it has over 
men of intelligence and over fools. 
But in almost every other respect the 
novel is sheer rhetoric, crudeness sad 
unshapeliness. 

The novel (or popular biography) 
which deals not with the emotion of 
love, but the sex sensation, requires 
little discussion. If the object of the 
writer is to treat such a theme with 
imaginative criticism, well and good. 
If he intends only to reproduce the 
sensation, he is a pornographer. 

IV. It is extraordinary that there 
should be so little humorous literature 
distributed among the English-speak- 
ing peoples, for a sense of humor is a 
boon which has been allotted to a very 
large minority of the human race, and 
some sense of the ridiculous to the 
majority. It is through his sense of 
what is ridiculous in life, and his 
power of presenting it imaginatively, 
that Dickens seems to have acquired 
not only a permanent place in English 
literature, but a popularity quite 
unique among standard English novel- 
ists. The jocularity of Mark Twain is 
equally dexterous, but it springs more 
often from situation than from charac- 
ter. and to that extent belongs more 
to the accidents than to the essentials 
of life. Mr. W. W. Jacobs deserves a 
higher place than is usually accorded 
to him in contemporary literature. 
His short stories are excellently con- 
trived within limits; the humor 
springs from situation and character 
conjoined. As Wuthering Heights was 
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popular because it was little more 
than a brilliant presentation of the love 
passion, so Many Cargoes and Light 
Freights are popular as well as excel- 
lent, because they aim at nothing 
but the broad effect of laughter. Mr. 
Jacobs is inferior to Dickens be 
cause he is a humorist and nothing 
more, and also because he has an 
infinitely narrower range. His art is 
one which presents but a single aspect 
of life, and suggests no ambition to ex- 
hibit a large grasp upon life as a 
whole. Nevertheless he has succeeded 
exactly in what he set out to do, and 
he affords us an example of an author 
who is both an artist and a novelist of 
vast popular repute. 

But have any of Mr. Jacobs’ books, 
or any of Dickens’, enjoyed greater 
popularity than fell to Mr. Jerome’s 
Three Men in a Boat? In this book the 
humor sprang in no sense out of 
character; nor did it even spring out 
of situations contrived with especial 
skill. It consisted of a series of 
ludicrous impressions, such as that of 
a man sitting on a pat of butter. 
Well, a man sitting on a pat of butter 
is a funny thing—when it happens nat- 
urally in life. But a collection of in- 
cidents, each of which might be funny 
if it happened among the accidents of 
life, are a poor source of entertainment 
when strung together without the life 
which makes them real. It should be 
remembered that what is an accident 
in life ceases to be an accident when 
it is invented in a story. A writer 
must needs supply from the imagina- 
tion something which may give the 
artistic effect of accident. Even farce 
mi, ses its true effects if it contains no 
verisimilitude. To see your friend 


sitting on a pat of butter is amusing; 
to listen to an invented account of be- 
smeared garments is not amusing; for 
it misses the amusing point, which was 
the fact of it happening. Complacent 
minds accept this visual impression as 


funny because they do not perceive the 
glaring artifice which for another ban- 
ishes the humor. 

V. Morality among the Anglo-Saxon 
races is a popular theme. Religion is 
popular in all countries, and is not al- 
ways associated with good morals; but 
in England and the United States re- 
ligion and morals fall under the same 
hierarchy. Both have their corres- 
ponding sensations and emotions. We 
may see them violently operative at 
revival meetings, distracting agents 
which are sometimes indeed so power- 
ful as to lead to extraordiary reac- 
tions. It is difficult to attain the same 
violence with the written as with the 
spoken word, but if any living novel- 
ist has succeeded in attaining the ef- 
fect of pandemonium through the use 
of religious and moral subjects, it is 
Miss Marie Corelli. As proxime accessit 
I might name Mr. Hall Caine. By 
the same methods Mr. Guy Thorne 
(alias Ranger Gull) attained, with the 
pulpit assistance of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, a sensational popular success in 
“When it was Dark.” There have also 
been many fine writers who did not 
aim at spurious effects, but received 
praise by reason of their “moral tone” 
in circles where they would never 
have received it on the grounds of lit- 
erary excellence. If George Eliot had 
not been a moralist she would not 
have been so popular in England. If 
Ruskin had not been primarily a 
preacher he could never have wielded 
his vast influence. Tennyson was be- 
loved as much for his moralism as for 
his sweetness; and to-day so admirable 
a writer as Mr. John Galsworthy is 
even in “serious” circles regarded as a 
serious novelist mainly because he is 
a critic of morals. Mr. John Masefield 
wrote many novels and plays in which 
he showed singular fineness of feeling 
and beauty of style. But when he 
wrote a poem called “The Everlasting 
Mercy,” a story of thrilling incident 
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with an admirable moral, lo! his popu- 
lar reputation was made! People could 
understand a story of sensational in- 
cident. They could understand the 
moral. They flattered themselves that 
they were enjoying poetry! 

If any one should reproach me with 
adopting the tone of that odious thing, 
the “superior person,” and should de- 
clare that I under-estimate the intelli- 
gence and good sense of the majority 
of readers, my reply is that the finest 
literature is not that which is most 
read, and I am compelled to conclude 
that the finest ideas are not those 
which are most often embraced. To 
assert this is not to disparage the com- 
monsense and the practical intelligence 
of the mass of mankind. I believe that 
they are capable of vast activity and 

The British Review. 


eagerness, much of which runs to 
waste through the fatigues of exces- 
sive labor, much, through lack of train- 
ing and mental stimulus, can find no 
congenial outlet through the mysterious 
processes of art. The outlet which the 
majority of men find for their superfiu- 
ous energy is not through the channel 
of fine ideas. Such literature as they 
read is for distraction and not for the 
vigorous use of their faculties, And 
it is a matter of supreme importance, 
because this new reading habit of the 
million has turned the energies of au- 
thors and publishers from the few to 
the many. It has introduced into the 
literary profession a demagogic habit. 
and has set up a quantitative instead 
of a qualitative standard. 
R. A. Scott-James. 
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The year of Wagner’s centenary 
finds him still by far the most striking 
and most talked-about person in the 
world of music. There have been one 
or two musicians as great as he; but 
certainly no man who ever wrote 
music had a personality so complex, 
or managed to fill the stage so effec- 
tively both during and after his life 
time. During a great part of his life 
the words most frequently on his lips 
were “renunciation” and “resignation.” 
No man had ever less understanding 
of the real meanings of the words; like 
a good many others, they were merely 
literary symbols in the hands of a 
very dexterous dramatist, one who 
dramatized even himself daily. No 
man was less capable of renouncing 
what he wanted and thought he could 
get. No man ever had less sense of 
the silence that is the refuge and the 
proud consolation of those who have 
been capable of great sacrifice. Si- 
lence was all his life an abomination 


to him. One is sometimes tempted to 
think that he liked letter-writing even 
more than writing music; and his let- 
ters sprawl and overstate and over- 
emphasize, as his music is sometimes 
apt to do. This shy apostle of re 
nunciation and resignation could not 
bear to live anywhere but in the very 
centre of the limelight. It is not a 
personality that one can wholly like; 
but of the power and fascination of it 
there can be no question. He was one 
of the men who carry their own solar 
system about with them wherever 
they gu—a solar system of which they 
are the central sun. Smaller bodies 
are drawn into their orbits, but can 
remain there only on the condition 
that they frankly recognize themselves 
as nothing more than satellites. Wag- 
ner talked incessantly of the need for 
“free men.” No one was ever less 
capable of tolerating free men about 
him: at the first sign of independence 
they were hurled out into the void, as 
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Nietszche was. Wagner’s was the 
hungriest and most rapacious soul that 
ever inhabited a musician’s body. 
Talking for ever of love and the glory 
of its sacrifices, he laid his friends 
under contribution for everything he 
wanted, from their money to their 
wives. In literature, as in art, he was 
incapable of giving himself. No com- 
poser has had so little appreciation of 
his contemporaries; books were vital 
to him only in proportion to the de- 
gree in which they reflected himself 
at the moment. His dramas were in 
great part the outward projection of 
himself from year to year; the revolt 
from his rakish life as a young man 
finds expression in the yearning after 
pure and rather bloodless types of 
women like Elizabeth and Elsa; he is 
his own Wotan, his own Tristan, his 
own Sachs, his own Parsifal. Never 
can he forget himself. What manner 
of man Bach was we hardly know; 
what manner of man Wagner was is 
visible on the surface of everything he 
did. 

He had the faith in himself that 
moves mountains; and his musical 
works and Bayreuth are the splendid 
justification of that faith. But he be- 
lieved in himself no less firmly as man 
than as artist, and half his working 
life, judging from the voluminous 
prose works and letters he poured 
forth, was devoted to the effort of im- 
posing himself upon his friends and 
posterity precisely as he saw himself. 
To the student acquainted with all the 
highways and byways of Wagner's 
life and letters, the Autobiography is 
the most curious and most interesting 
thing of its kind in literary history. 
If he honestly believed in what he 
ealls, in the preface, the unadorned 
veracity of that work, he must have 
an unlimited capacity for self-delu- 
sion. But one camnot believe all the 


misstatements and suppressions and 
evasions in Mein Leben to be innocent. 
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The book is in the main one long 
speech for the defence. His desire 
was to impose upon the world a Wag- 
nerian legend. And he almost suc- 
ceeded. He had the court to himself. 
The Autobiography was _ published 
nearly thirty years after his death, 
when all the other people who might 
have liked to give evidence were dead. 
Wagner was counsel, witness, jury, 
and judge in his own behalf. But he 
had overlooked one little detail—that 
he had been a copious letter-writer. 
A simple comparison of the Wesen- 
donck correspondence with the refer- 
ences to Frau Wesendonck in Mein 
Leben was alone sufficient to raise 
doubt as te the general credibility of 
the later record. Students of Wagner 
literatvre know that the record is sus- 
‘pect or imperfect at many other 
points. Baron Ferdinand von Horn- 
stein has considerably impaired Wag- 
ner’s credibility by the publication of 
two letters and some memoranda— 
hitherto withheld from publicity out of 
consideration for the composer—that 
throw a very different light on his re- 
lations with von Hornstein’s father, 
and incidentally show how untrust- 
worthy Wagner can be in his account 
of his dealings with men. Certain 
recently published letters of Minna 
suggest that Wagner was not always 
telling the full] truth in his own let- 
ters, or in Mein Leben, when he paints 
himself as an angel of patience, tact, 
and forbearance towards his wife. 
Now and then he has told us a little 
more in Mein Leben than there was ap- 
parently any necessity for him to do 
—as in the case of his proposed elope- 
ment to the East with Madame Laus- 
sot in 1850. (Needless to say, in ‘Mein 
Leben he is the shining hero of it; but 
a comparison of his tale with his cor- 
respondence at the time, and later, 
shows a slight discrepancy between 
them, and in any case his letters 
clearly convict him of dishonesty 
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towards Minna, The impression I 
have derived from a careful study of 
the whole record is that Minna (not- 
withstanding a passage in Mein Leben 
that suggests the contrary) heard of 
the affair unknown to Wagner, and 
concealed her knowledge of it from 
him for many years. If this be so, it 
gives us a clue to her violent suspi- 
cions of him during the Wesendonck 
affair and afterwards; for she knew 
him better than anyone else, and had 
had experience of his Susceptibility to 
women. That susceptibility has re- 
cently been shown to be even larger 
than his Autobiography and letters had 
led us to suppose. He is extremely 
discreet, in Mein Leben, in his refer- 


‘ences to the actress Friederike Meyer, 


with whom he had a liaison in Vienna 
in 1862; and he is equally reticent 
with regard to Mathilde Maier, a 
young girl whom, it is said, he de- 
sired to marry in the ’sixties, and to 
whom he wrote a number of letters 
that will not be given to the world for 
some time yet. Nor do we read any- 
thing in Mein Leben of the maid-serv- 
ant in his Vienna quarters, who, judg- 
ing from the letters in which he an- 
nounces his home-coming, and sends 
“many kisses to my sweetheart,” had 
not turned a blind eye to Wagner's 
obvious need of love. His whole ac- 
count of his relations with Cosima is, 
of course, evasive in the last degree: 
it forms a striking contrast to the ful- 
ness and disagreeable frankness with 
which he discusses the peccadilloes of 
Minna. Mein Leben, as a whole, is, 
as I have suggested, the last eager at- 
tempt of the great actor to impose his 
own reading of himself upon the 
world: but it has failed abjectly. 
Even readers of it who were not in a 
position to test its accuracy from other 
sources were shocked at certain feat- 
ures of it—the harshness of many of 
his judgments, the levity with which 
he brings charges against people with- 


out a shred of supporting evidence, 
the sad lack of delicacy with regard 
to his first wife, the failure to express 
becoming gratitude to many of those 
who are known to have befriended 
him, the general tone of resentment. 
He probably wrote his reminiscences 
ten years too soon. The bulk of the 
Autobiography was dictated to his sec- 
ond wife between 1865 and 1870—that 
is, during the years when Wagner was 
most bitter against many of his 
friends for their disapproval of his 
treatment of Biilow and his relation 
with Cosima, and for their cooling off 
towards him, and refusal to open their 
purses and houses to him, in the criti- 
cal period that preceded King Lud- 
wig’s rescue of him in 1864. 

But though, had the Autobiography 
been written some years later than it 
was, the tone of it might have been 
less deplorable here and there, it is 
pretty safe to say that Wagner would 
still have been equally bent on impos- 
ing a Wagnerian legend on the world. 
Nietszche, who knew him well, who 
saw him critically, and who had read 
the proofs of the private imprint of 
the Autobiography, has left his opinion 
of that and other performances of its 
author in words that have become fa- 
mous: “I confess my distrust of every 
point on which we have merely Wag- 
ner’s own testimony. He had not 
pride enough to speak the truth about 
himself: like Victor Hugo, he was true 
to himself even in biographical mat- 
ters—he remained an actor.” He 
gave himself so whole-heartedly to 
whatever was in his mind at the mo- 
ment, and was always so fully con- 
vinced that whatever he was doing at 
the moment was right, that he was 
capable of the most ludicrous incon- 
sistencies of opinion and conduct. He 
was the superlative type of the actor 
there is in most artists—fiuid, impres- 
sionable, inconstant, wholly absorbed 
in the mood of the moment, but, so far 
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as the moment went, sincere, and al- 
ways so rich in words as to deceive 
not only others but himself. His 
prose, when he is writing on theoreti- 
cal subjects,-is generally turgid and 
involved, but he was a consummately 
skilful and _ plausible letter-writer. 
Minna did him no more than justice 
when she spoke of his vortreffliche 
Suade (his “wonderful gift of the 
gab”), though she is unkind enough to 
hint that she had heard too much of 
it to be taken in by it. It was inevi- 
table that such a man as this should 
make very different impressions on 
different people according to the time 
and the nature of their relations with 
him. He could on occasion be the 
most charming of men; those who 
knew him only in his later days of 
happiness and triumph no doubt saw 
him at his best. Even in his days of 
struggle there was something heroic 
about him for those who could, as 
Ferdinand Hiller said, “separate the 
man from the artist,” and see him 
with the eyes of the historical sense. 
But for those who lacked this sense, 
or came into too close contact with 
him for any haze of romance to inter- 
vene between them, the smallness of 
the soul of the man was more evident 
than the greatness of the soul of the 
artist. For Minna he was “my ridicu- 
lously vain husband”; for Frau Her- 
wehg he was “a pocket edition of a 
man, a folio edition of vanity, heart- 
lessness and egoism.” 

He was an almost incomprehensible 
paradox. In many of the relations of 
his life it seemed as if no man could 
be more sure of himself and of his goal. 
The record of his persistent refusal to 
earn a living like other men on the 
ground that it was not good for him 
as an artist to waste himself in the 
rough and tumble of the world, still 
makes the most amazing reading. 
There was nothing original about this 
demand of his. Tens of thousands of 
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artists, scientists, philosophers, and 
men of letters realize daily that the 
conditions of work-a-day life make it 
impossible for them to grow to half 
their proper mental and spiritual stat- 
ure; and all of them would like to es- 
cape from a system under which they 
have to waste three hours over work 
they dislike in order to earn half-an- 
hour of leisure for the work their 
heart is in. Wagner differed from all 
the others simply in the courage and 
thoroughness with which he put into 
practice his theory that it was the 
world’s duty to maintain the artist in 
return for the artist’s work. There is 
something positively magnificent in 
the equanimity with which he faced 
the world after the Dresden catastro- - 
phe of 1849. He was apparently a 
ruined man for life. Most other men 
would have felt at least a twinge of 
regret for the past and anxiety for the 
future. Wagner’s only feeling was 
one of ecstatic joy. His exile and the 
consequent cessation of his income 
were, as he put it, “a great stroke of 
luck”: his “inner harmony” would no 
longer be disturbed by any “concern 
for livelihood.” And some thirteen 
years afterwards, when he was abso- 
lutely et the end of his resources and 
in danger of arrest at the instance of 
creditors, he still turned resolutely a 
deaf ear to the hint of his relations 
that he should re-establish himself by 
accepting a Kapellmeister’s post. “I 
am differently organized,” he said to 
Frau Wille, in whose house he had 
taken refuge; “I have _ excitable 
nerves; 1 must have beauty, light, bril- 
liance. The world owes me what I 
need. I can’t exist in a wretched or- 


ganist’s post, like your Master Bach.” 
The ordinary standards of conduct had 
evidently no applicability to such a 
man as this. 

In this and certain cther relations 
of his life and art he was clear-minded 
enough: and posterity, however much 
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it may smile and shrug its shoulders, 
cannot help agreeing that from his 
own point of view he was right. But 
it took him a long time to be conscious 
of his true goal in art, and he fum- 
bled and groped his way to it in a 
fashion that has no parallel in the his- 
tory of music. His two great fellows, 
Bach and Beethoven, achieved their 
supernatural intensity of inward vi- 
sion by closing up practically all the 
windows of the soul that looked upon 
the outer world. They were neces- 
sarily in the world in which they ate 
and drank and loved and cursed, but 
not of it. In Wagner the inner and 
outer lives were inextricably inter- 
blended. And it was because by the 
nature of his being, he could not de 
velop merely as an artist, because the 
spiritual equilibrium that a man needs 
for the doing of a great work could 
be attained only by a balancing of 
many more forces in him than those 
of music alone, that the coming to a 
full understanding of himself was so 
slow and painful a process. Crowning 
paradox of all, this musician, who will 
ultimately live by virtue only of the 
eloquence of his music, laid almost 
the least store of all by that. What 
lay nearer to his heart even than 
music was the regeneration of mod- 
ern civilization, or the raising of 
drama to a potency hitherto undreamt 
of, with music not as the end, but 
only one of the means. 

In the late forties and early ‘fifties 
his brain was full of what he after- 
wards called “an impassioned tangle 
of ideas.” He had some sort of a con- 
fused vision of a world of men en- 
tirely free from the control and in- 
trigue of statecraft and commerce: and 
of this free world the expression 
would be art, whereas in the modern 
world art was simply a handicraft, a 
branch of industry, “its ethical aim 
the gaining of gold, its w#sthetic object 
the entertainment of people whose 


time hangs heavily on their hands.” 
The theatre of the future would be in 
the hands not of business men but of 
artists, and would not be run for gain: 
admission would be free to everyone, 
and the community would see to the 
maintenance of the artist. From more 
than one passage in his writings it is 
evident that he believed Europe to be 
on the verge of a political and social 
revolution that would almost im- 
mediately establish a new heaven and 
a new earth. Never did any musician 
reflect so much and so anxiously upon 
himself, the world, and his art. As 
one handles now the twelve volumes 
of prose and verse in which he poured 
out his eager, passionate, voluble soul, 
one is saddened at the thought of how 
little of it will endure. Some three 
hundred pages would probably hold it 
all; and even these the world would 
no doubt sacrifice without a qualm 
for another opera. To his own genera- 
tion he must have seemed as demented 
as he did to Minna: there was some- 
thing utterly incomprehensible in a 
musician ceasing to write music for 
five years when he was in the full 
flush of his maturity, and pouring out 
ream after ream of obscure and ram- 
bling prose of which few people at 
that time could see the drift. We 
know now that he was unique in his 
constitution aud therefore in his man- 
ner of development, and that these 
turgidities and verbosities, this fer- 
ment of ideas—esthetic, ethical, 
dietetic, political, sociological—were 
merely, as it were, the roaring of the 
giant under his growing pains. 
What he could never see was that 
this was Nature’s way of making him 
neither a better sociologist nor a bet- 
ter philosopher, nor even a_ better 
man, but merely a better musical 
dramatist. He is always illuminative 
when he is discussing music—music, 
that is to say, like Beethoven’s, that 
he believes to have a bearing on his 
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own work and ideals, for he was 
rather limited in his appreciation of 
music as a whole; but he was ill- 
equipped for a thinker upon history 
and philosophy and other subjects—his 
reading was never quite deep or wide 
enough, and he was specially prone to 
the bogus generalizations and bogus 
entities that are the curse of so much 
Teutonic thinking—and,_ strangely 
enough, for one who conceived it to 
be his mission to set the world right 
on everything connected with art he 
was lacking in many of the common- 
est artistic sensibilities. His ideal of 
a unified dramatic art-work, in which 
all the arts should come to their finest 
flower by giving up what he called 
their “egoistic’ existence, is the 
dream of a man to whom art in gen- 
eral, through some defect in his mental 
make-up, never meant as much as it 
means for artists. It does not need 
his own confession in Mein Leben to 
make us realize that he was “no judge 
of pictures”: that fact is written large 
on all the pages of his prose works 
in which he discusses painting. He 
was curiously insensitive to many or- 
ders of poetry: he saw nothing in 
Heine, for example, but “versified 
lies.” His notion that in future the 
sculptor would give up “egoistically” 
making statues on his own account, 
and be content to express himself 
solely in the poses and gestures of the 
actor in the “unified art-work,” would 
be laughable if it were not so pathetic. 
Always there is the same curious 
blindness to the obvious fact that he 
is a musician and very little more, and 
that all his intellectual fumblings and 
stumblings were simply the necessary 
preliminaries to his finding his true 
musical orientation—the hesitant dart- 
ings and circlings of the bird before 
it knows its course. He gave the 
most recondite and ponderous reasons 
for his gradual adoption of a simpli- 
fied story and a simplified verse form 
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for his operas. What remained hidden 
from him is patent enough to everyone 
to-day—that it was his musical genius 
erying out for a poetic basis that 
would stimulate it without fettering it, 
that would leave the field clear for the 
extended yet closely woven and finely 
logical tissue of which he dimly saw 
the possibilities in those days of strug- 
gle and search. 

It is inevitable that a _ reaction 
should have set in against his music 
and his influence. He has been too 
overpowering a force. His music has 
been performed with such fatal fre 
quency that the merest amateur can 
hardly remain unconscious of the 
weak points in it; and for a whole 
generation he made all but the very 
strongest minds among composers a 
mere shadow and echo of himself. 
Music, as was only to be expected, 
has now gone beyond him in certain 
respects, and the erstwhile anarch is 
now one of the greatest of the forces 
that conservatism claims for its own. 
A number of our very newest young 
men are delightfully contemptuous of 
him: every puny whipster now raises 
his little hand to deal the reeling colos- 
sus another bluw. But the colossus 
will easily right himself. There are 
moments when one is tempted to say 
that he and Bach and Beethoven have 
expressed between them al] that is es- 
sentially original and great in the 
music of the last two centuries. When 
a composer is so mighty of body as 
this, he can well afford to lose a 
drop or two of blood on his pilgrimage 
through the ages. Considering that 
music is the most mortal of the arts, 
the vitality of his work is astounding. 
He will probably see most of his con- 
temporaries and successors off the 
stage: an opera like Feuersnot, for ex- 
ample, is already a staler thing than 
Tannhiuser; and the Rosenkavalier, 
though it has some superlatively great 
things in it, is, on the whole, no more 
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than a poor and distant relation of the 
Meistersinger. If only he had under- 
stood better the meaning of the word 
concentration, his full glory would 
stil] be almost undimmed. But though 
his imagination was a flaming fire, it 
sometimes burned too slowly. It al- 
most seems now and then, indeed, as 
if either his own imagination failed 
him, or he mistrusted that of the spec- 
tator. In his art, as in his prose 
works and his letters, the fear of say- 
ing too little sometimes makes him say 
too much. He overloaded his stage 
with visible things that would have 
been more effective if left to the spec- 
tator’s imagination: he overloaded his 
music with repetitions of phrases that 
the veriest dullard can hardly have for- 
gotten during the ten seconds that have 
elapsed since he heard them last. This 
passion for repetition, and the slow- 
footedness that came from his being 
Over-anxious to drive his verbal points 
home, are the two failings that make 
him now a little wearisome when 
taken in large quantities. But no mu- 
sician, not even Bach or Beethoven, 
has written music more quick with 
human feeling; he is the one composer 
worthy to stand by Shakespeare's side. 

Most of his dreams have proved il- 
lusions. We are as far as ever from 
the land of heart’s desire: society is 
still commercially organized, the thea- 
tre is still a speculation on the part 
of business men, the audience is still 
a collection of tired bodies and brains 
in search of entertainment, the artist 
is stil] the slave of the public instead 
of its master. Even in the opera itself 
Wagner has failed to carry mankind 
with him in several of his theories— 
his insistence, for example, on the 
myth as the best poetic basis for musi- 
cal drama. But he endowed music 
permanently with a new musical 
idiom and a new sense of form. There 
was less exaggeration than is some- 
times thought in his famous theory 


that purely instrumental music ended 
with Beethoven. The history of the 
symphony in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has largely justi- 
fied him. Greatest of the epigones as 
Brahms was, he remained an epigone; 
he walks bravely, but it is in Beetho- 
ven’s ample footprints. The modern 
symphony has given hints of a prom- 
ise of a really new life only when it 
has exhibited that “fertilization of 
music by poetry” for which Wagner 
contended. Music-spinning for music- 
spinning’s sake—the filling of ready- 
made forms with derived ideas—was 
an abhorrence to him; it was the 
form, the color, the variety, the 
warmth of human life that, it seemed 
to him, music should alone endeavor 
to express. It was his preoccupation 
with the realities of life that gave his 
music its naturalness and directness, 
gave a new modelling and a new ar- 
ticulation to his melody, enlarged his 
harmonic and orchestral idioms, and 
urged him to the discovery of a vaster 
form than any musician had hitherte 
dreamed of—a form incredibly far- 
flung, but firmly knit, logical and or- 
ganic throughout. No music before 
his has such an air of being an im- 
provisation. He was, in truth, the 
great improvisatore both in life and in 
art—bound by no laws or conventions, 
seeing the whole world with something 
of the perfect freshness of eye of a 
visitor from another planet. 

His abolition of set forms in opera, 
his ideal of a continuous evolution of 
a poetic idea without any of the re- 
turns upon one’s tracks that were 
necessary to secure balance in the 
older instrumental music and the vocal 
forms derived from this, led him by 
slow stages to that close and coherent 
tissue-weaving that is still the wonder 
of musicians. He saw his own work 
as a transmutation and amplification 
of the speech of Beethoven—infinitely 
changeful, but controlled in every bar 
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by a _ never-sleeping sense of the 
organic unity of the whole; but a later 
day will probably recognize him 
rather as the spiritual son of Bach. 
He re-discovered Bach without know- 
ing it. It is from Bach, rather than 
from Beethoven, that such things as 
the Tristan Prelude come, with their 
incessant evolution of new life out of 
a single thematic germ, and their 
adoption of a conical form of slow 
ascent to a climax and descent from 
it, in place of the square symphonic 
form of return and re-start. In Bach, 
again, will be found the basis both of 
Wagner’s realism and of the Wag- 
herian system of allusive “motives.” 
The towering greatness of Wagner is 
nowhere more strikingly shown than 
in the failure of all his successors to 
handle his form—or, indeed, any other 
—with anything like the same power, 
freedom, and consistency; both the 
opera and symphonic music are wait- 
ing for someone big enough to build 
afresh upon the foundations Wagner 
has laid, and with the materials he 
has left. At present the most that 
any of them can do is to fit a few of 
the more manageable of the stones to- 
gether, with a deplorable quantity of 
waste and confusion all around and in 
between. Salome and the Rosenkava- 
lier may be taken as instructive ex- 
amples. There is not a living man big 
enough to occupy more than a room 
or two at a time of the vast house that 
Wagner reared about him. It is true 
that in certain details—in the furnish- 
ing and decoration of one or two of 
the rooms, let us say—modern music 
has gone beyond him. Strauss’s 
orchestration has an eloquence—not 
merely a color, but a soul and a voice 
-—of which Wagner probably never 
suspected the possibility. Strauss, 


Wolf, and others have shaken off the 
rhythmic fetters that sometimes ham- 
pered the movement both of Wagner’s 
poetry and of his music. 


He never 
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managed to get away from a verbal 
scheme that was, on the whole, only a 
little less formal than that of the ordi- 
nary lyric or operatic aria; and the 
cutting of the lines to much the same 
length and the regular incidence of 
the verbal stresses have a great deal 
to do with the occasional monotony of 
his rhythmical patterns. Wolf and 
Strauss have shown us the possibili- 
ties of what may be called a prose 
style in music—a more continuous and 
less formal style than that of verse, 
with the rhythmic joints and pivots 
more skilfully concealed. Superb ex- 
amples of it are to be found in the 
later scene between Octavian and the 
Princess in the first act of the Rosen- 
kavalier, and in the great trio in the 
third act. Wagner, it is safe to say, 
would have flatly pronounced it im- 
possible to make rhythmic music of a 
piece of frank prose like the latter, 
in which there is not a suspicion of a 
pretext for any of the staple rhythmic 
formulas. 

But though the Wagnerian appara- 
tus has been improved upon at these 
and other points—Strauss, for ex- 
ample, has subtilized the employment 
of the leit-motiv—no one has been great 
enough to manipulate the apparatus as 
a whole with anything like Wagner's 
power, scope, and freedom, and opera 
is still waiting for its new redeemer. 
Even an anti-Wagnerian work like 
Pelleas and ‘Melisande is, in a sense, a 
tribute to the Titan: the very sharp- 
ness and thoroughness of its recoil 
from everything that hints at Wagner 
is an admission of the impossibility of 
continuing his work on its own lines. 
And after all, Pelleas and 'Melisande is 
only a beautiful and wonderful tour de 
force—a sort of glorified musical mule, 
without pride of ancestry or hope of 
posterity. Its idiom is too small for 
the expression of great things: we 
might as well try to build a city of 
nothing but mother-of-pearl and opals. 
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Music is a cosmopolitan language: 
and, pace our musical “nationalists,” 
the music of the future will have to 
build mostly on the German heritage, 
not because it is German, but simply 
because the Germans have been fortu- 
nate enough to be the first to create a 
comprehensive musical vocabulary, 
idiom and technique. But be that as 
it may, it is certain that while as 
The Contemporary Review. 
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much new territory has been lately 
won for music as Wagner won for it 
in his own day, there is no living man 
strong enough to make it all his own. 
The failure of Strauss suggests that in 
all probability opera will only take its 
next really great flight when there 
comes a man who is, like Wagner, 
poet and musician in one. 
Ernest Newman. 





PAWNS IN THE GAME, 


II. 

No insurance company has had the 
enterprise to include frontier raiders 
within its purview, nor to publish the 
actuarial statistics of their hope of 
life. At a generous estimate that hope 
extends to about eighteen months 
from the day their names first appear 
on the black list in the police office 
at Paltanpur. From that instant the 
raider is an outlaw, and as such lia- 
ble to be shot like a mad dog if he 
ventures upon British territory. In 
the tribal country his associates are 
men of blood, and he has to face more 
than the usual risks of a lawless so- 
ciety where knives lie loose in the 
sheath and triggers have something 
less than the regulation pull-off. 

Yet Sultan and his gang had flour- 
ished for nearly three years! 

None of the things had happened 
that ought to have happened. He 
ought to have been killed in a family 
blood-feud, he ought to have fought 
with his gang over the distribution of 
loot, or have been betrayed, or have 
walked confidingly into a police trap. 

Instead of which his_ startling 
career still moved on through blood- 
red pages from chapter to chapter, 
each more lurid than the last, and the 
terror of his name coldly gripped each 
border hamlet as the sun set in the 


hills, leaving it to darkness and its 
own poor defences. 

In spite of the black turpitude of 
his proceedings there was something 
great about the man, something which 
made a strong appeal to the imagina- 
tion. In all his exploits he had only 
lost three men, and the remainder, fif- 
teen in number, held staunchly to his 
leadership. There was no bickering 
over the spoils, no treachery or double- 
dealing, no addition of raw recruits to 
the well-tried nucleus. The authority 
of the leader was unchallenged. 

Sultan had served for a short time 
in a Pathan regiment of the Indian 
Army, but deserted promptly when 
passed over for promotion. “He lacks 
initiative,” was the damning entry in 
his service-roll. Sultan’s subsequent 
career was an illuminating commen- 
tary on his detractor’s judgment. He 
was a man of massive frame and iron 
physique, and possessed in a marked 
degree a gift not uncommon among 
the Tamazais, the power to see in the 
dark. It was perhaps this fatal gift 
which first tempted him to nocturnal 
enterprise. 

At some time in his life every Tama- 
zai has to face a great temptation. 
As he sits watching his lean flocks 
grazing on the inhospitable hills he 
sees the broad and verdant carpet of 
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India stretching as far as eye can 
reach, and broods over the harsh pen- 
ury of his lot—a Lucifer debarred 
from Paradise. Robbery under arms 
is no crime in his moral code. If an 
alien be the victim the enterprise is 
accounted meritorious. It is a time- 
honored custom among the Tamazai 
women to pass their infant sons to 
and fro through a hole in the wall 
with the words, “Ghal shah! Gal 
shah!” (Be a thief! Be a thief!) For 
generations the tribe lived on the 
plunder of merchants and caravans 
and on booty wrested from their neigh- 
bors. _Then came the overpowering 
Briton with his cold theodolite to set 
up landmarks and the barren law of 
“meum et tuum,” shattering the 
dreams of a daring people, and hem- 
ming them back in their mountain 
fastness condemned to eternal poverty. 
At night the distant lights of the great 
cantonment twinkle like peris’ eyes, 
tempting the adventurous spirits to 
risk the breath of life for a sentry’s 
rifle and to return home in substance 
and power. 

Men of daring, cruel, strong, well- 
armed, jealous of an infidel neighbor, 
and above all hungry, what wonder 
that you are a thorn in the side of 
imperial Britain! You have lessons to 
learn, traditions to unlearn, and the 
task is heavy. Heaven grant the Em- 
pire patience and high courage, so that 
your wayward spirit be tamed but not 
broken, and the banner of Freedom 
never torn from your hills! 

Sultan waxed rich and his gang 
prospered. He had become a power 
and a personality. His career was a 
disturbing influence on the border, a 
rallying-potnt of hostile elements. He 
threatened to become a political force. 
Till recently he had made loot his only 
object, and had not been fastidious 
about the murders committed in the 
course of his forays. Men, women, and 
children, Mahomedan or unbelieving 


Hindu, all had been treated as occa- 
sion demanded without discrimina- 
tion. Now signs were not lacking that 
he wished to play a greater réle. Lat- 
terly he had begun to respect the lives 
and property of the faithful. His vic- 
tims had been Hindus and unheliev- 
ers. The British Government had had 
similar passages in its frontier his- 
tory, and was wide awake to the dan- 
ger. It was a matter of most urgent 
necessity that Sultan’s career should 
be checked before it became a centre 
of misplaced Islamic enthusiasm. If 
it continued it would certainly lead to 
widespread trouble, and put back the 
clock of political progress on the 
Frontier to the time of the great ris- 
ing in ’97. 

Pressure upon the Tamazai elders 
had induced them to force Sultan and 
his gang out of Tamazai limits, but 
they had found shelter and a base of 
operations in the adjoining province of 
Lagmar, the Governor of which was 
littls loth to take a share in the gang's 
booty while he withheld all informa- 
tion from the Asiatic state which he 
served. Secure in this retreat, Sultan 
had now matured his plans for a start- 
ling and profitable stroke. While Clif- 
ton and Pir Badshah were spending 
the day in settling the border land dis- 
pute, Sultan was resting with his fif- 
teen henchmen on the jagged and de- 
serted mountain-ridge which cuts 
through the heart of the Tamazai 
country. 

The gang was at full strength. 
The grey-headed Sher Ali, old enough 
to be a grandfather but active as a 
mountain goat, and no less deadly 
with his rifle for having lost an eye at 
the storming of Dargai; Tor Ghulam, 
the karigar or ironworker. a_ bold 
raider and a skilled picker of locks to 
boot; Kadir Khan, who had escaped 
from a Punjab jail, thereby saving the 
State twelve years’ board and lodg- 
ing; Zamir, Sultan’s own nephew, 
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Khairoo, Buner,—not a name among 
them all that had not earned its dark 
and evil notoriety. 

The raiders wore close-fitting skull- 
caps, silent sandals of grass fibre, and 
loose clothes of slate-grey dyed to in- 
visibility with the graphite of the 
mountain. The puggaree girt tightly 
round the loins held knife and pistol 
secure. Each had a well-filled car- 
tridge-belt and—cherished possession 
more precious than life itself—a mod- 
ern magazine rifle stolen from some 
Indian garrison or purchased from the 
gun-runners of the distant Gulf. 

The day was spent in sleep and rest 
under the lea of a mountain-crag until 
the shadows lengthened. Then the 
marauders resumed their march eager 
and alert, following a goat track in 
long single file, human beasts of prey 
thirsting for the spoils of night, in- 
visible to the untrained eye as a tiger 
moving in the yellow grass of a sun- 
flecked jungle. 


III. 

Tommy Dallas was waiting for 
Clifton on the steps of the Mess ver- 
anda. His uproarious welcome and 
the silver-noted dinner-call of the cav- 
alry trumpets swept dark care into 
oblivion, and Clifton was soon aglow 
with fellowship in the cheerful atmo- 
sphere of his old regiment. 

“Scene from Kipling!’ announced 
the irrepressible Tommy Dallas, as 
they entered the crowded anteroom. 
“Return of the Man Who Was to the 
bosom of his regiment.” 

The laughter which greeted this 
sally was interrupted by the stately 
entry of the white-bearded abdar or 
head-butler, an ancient servitor who 
had followed the fortune of Pollock’s 
Horse from the far-off spacious days 
of uniimited “brandy-pawny” to the 
dawn of a barley-water era. But to- 
night was no barley-water festival, 
and as he flung wide the yellow cur- 
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tains which had once adorned an im- 
perial tomb at Tientsin, his unregen- 
erate old heart rejoiced to think that 
“still a ruby kindles in the wine,” and 
that he had that day with his own 
hands deposited two dozen champagne 
on the ice. 

“Khana mezpar hai!” he announced, 
and to the saliva-compelling strains 
of “The Roast Beef of Old England” 
the Colonel led the procession into the 
dining-room, where the long mess-table 
gleamed with the regimental silver 
and glowed with the blood-red winter 
roses of the Frontier. 

It was the culminating-point of the 
“Week,” the night of the Buffer Ball, 
and none but the gloomiest of mortals 
could have resisted the contagion of 
gaiety. 

During the last eighteen months 
Pollock’s Horse had suffered more 
than a fair share of discomfort by 
night and day in the alarms and ex- 
cursions attendant on Sultan’s auda- 
cious and bloody exploits. They had 
not stinted exertion of horse or man, 
but ill-luck had dogged them with 
cruel persistence. On one occasion 
Sultan had scored heavily against 
them in a chance collision with a night 
patrol, and two of their regimental 
carbines were in the hands of the 
gang. The injury rankled, and those 
who loved their regiment, whether 
Mahomedan or Hindu, Sikh or Chris- 
tian, had one prayer in common which 
drew all creeds together. 

But at the table to-night it suited 
the humor of Pollock’s Horse to jest 
on the topic which all held most seri- 
ous, a practice not uncommon in mili- 
tary messes. Some poor devils lost 
their lives and other poor devils still 
lived to pursue Will-o’-the-Wisp in the 
cold and darkness of winter. Yet it 
was certainly ludicrous that one bold 
bad man should hold-up the agents of 
a great Government to ridicule and 
bring contempt on all the King’s 
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horses and all the. King’s men. 

Being that half-enviable, half-piti- 
able renegade, a military officer in 
civil employ, Clifton was exposed to 
shafts of good-natured banter from all 
sides of the table. His equanimity re- 
mained quite unperturbed, and when 
over the nuts and wine his health was 
drunk amid cries of “The Border 
Sleuth-hound” and “Our sucking John 
Nicholson,” he took the opportunity of 
rising to reply. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “having been 
given privileges in the way of extra 
regimental work which do not fall to 
the lot of the common _ soldiery 
(groans), it may instruct you to hear 
some of the impressions gained in the 
course of my work. In the first place, 
I have been much struck by the extra- 
ordinary contempt in which native 
cavalry is held across the _bor- 
der. . . .” (Uproar.) 

The recital of impressions continued 
no further. The more turbulent spir- 
its were evidently straining at the 
leash, and the tactful Colonel hastily 
led off the senior major to the ante- 
room, leaving the coast clear to unruly 
youth. 

In a short time justice was done 
and honor satisfied, and the whole 
party adjourned in that condition of 
innocent elation for which the Buffers 
are famous to play their part in the 
great social event of the Week. 

Clifton walked down arm-in-arm 
with his friend Dallas. 

“Swear,” said the latter, abruptly 
changing his tone from gay to grave, 
and clutching his companion’s arm to 
such purpose that both halted for an 
instant in the Mall,—‘Cliffy, old boy, 
swear you will give us a look-in if 
you should get a chance. Pollock’s 
Horse want a bit of their own back, 
you know!” 

The Buffer Ball was very much like 
other big station dances, but to two 
people it was the dance of a lifetime. 


Ever since Bertha came out to India 
a year ago she and Eric Clifton had 
been great friends, and it is not easy, 
particularly in a land of exile, for a 
man to remain at that point when a 
girl has the blue eyes and the stately 
charm of a Bertha Scallon. During the 
two months since they last met they 
had in some strange fashion been 
drawn unconsciously nearer to each 
other. Bertha hardly dared admit to 
herself how much she admired the 
keen-faced, clean-built border officer, 
and when she entered the ballroom in 
her self-possessed way Clifton on his 
side felt that she was a goddess of 
whom he was utterly unworthy, to 
whom he dared not presume to draw 
nigh. Needless to say, he did pre- 
sume, and indeed adopted an air so 
markedly proprietary and so little in 
keeping with his misgivings that ap- 
parently Bertha had no alternative 
but gracious toleration. 

The Station Prophetess, who wrote 
weekly letters of local tittle-tattle to 
the “North India Gazette,” was on her 
tour of inspection, making notes of 
dresses, decorations, and military 
trophies which would earn fifteen ru- 
pees at ten rupees a column under the 
heading “Brilliant Buffer Ball.” With 
unerring instinct she winded the ro- 
mance, came to a dead point, and 
scented twenty rupees in the near fu- 
ture for two columns of “Border Bride 
and Bridegroom.” 

Tommy Dallas asked Miss Scallon 
for the supper dance, intending to put 
in five minutes’ useful work in the 
right direction by lustily blowing his 
friend’s trumpet into her ears; but 
though the boon was conceded his 
scheme was upset—very clumsily he 
thought—by Clifton exclaiming— 

“That’s splendid! I'll get a partner, 
and we'll have a nice little table of 
four.” 

The abandoned Bertha making no 
protest, the affair was arranged, and 
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all Dallas could do was to say— 

“Right oh! Bring that girl you’re 
so cracked about.” 

By this diplomatic remark he con- 
sidered himself to have earned a 
D.8.O. in the field of ‘Love. 

Bertha and Clifton danced number 
three, but for reasons which need not 
be probed they elected to sit out num- 
bers five, six, and seven in a snug 
corner of the veranda. Number ten 
was the supper dance, but Clifton’s 
state of mental detachment, whether 
induced by long residence at Fort Tor 
or some other cause, was so profound 
that he actually omitted to provide 
himself with a partner for the “partie 
carrée,” and fell into the clutches of 
an eager chaperon, the chaplain’s wife, 
who brought to his notice the neg- 
lected state of her paying guest, Miss 
Soulsby-Smythe, a mature, grim feat- 
ured lady, who had brought her faded 
wares to the Indian marriage-market 
as a forlorn hope. Since her arrival 
the chaplain’s house had gained dis- 
tressing notoriety from the extrava- 
gant attire in which the paying guest 
saw fit to emerge from his godly por- 
tals, and to-night Miss Soulsby-Smythe 
had donned a bespangled scarlet con- 
fection which bore a distinct resem- 
blance to that un-Christian abomina- 
tion, the harem skirt. It was not 
without confusion that Captain Clifton 
advanced to join the supper-party 
with this curio upon his arm. He 
thought it a little unkind of Bertha 
to look so amused, but he did not 
know that the ribald Tommy had just 
exclaimed— 

“Mon Dieu, he has collected that 
woman with the ‘en tout cas trous- 
seau’! If she doesn’t catch an Eng- 
lishman it will do for a rajah, you 
know. See the idea?” 

Dallas placed a chair for Clifton 
with a mock bow of reverence and ex- 
claimed, “Room for our Soldier-civil- 
ian, our great Military-political!” 
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“Tell me,” said Miss Soulsby- 
Smythe, straining to recapture the 
honeyed accents of sweet seventeen, 
“what is a ‘Soldier-civilian’?” 

“A Soldier-civilian,” said Dallas sen- 
tentiously, “is a man whose manage- 
ment of military affairs shows the 
logic of the civilian and whose dashing 
discharge of civil functions proclaims 
the born soldier.” 

“How wonderful!” said Miss Souls- 
by-Smythe blankly. 

Supper went with a swing. Ever 
and anon from some temple of man 
without, either the bar or the smok- 
ing-room, there came the generous 
crash of glass or furniture, bearing to 
al] the gratifying intelligence that the 
Buffer subalterns were enjoying their 
normal health and spirits. 

Somebody touched Clifton on the 
shoulder. He turned and saw Craw- 
shay, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Paltanpur, leaning over him. Those 
at the table could hear the half-whis- 
pered colloquy. Crawshay said— 

“Would you come down to the city 
with me? I have had a message that 
there has been a raid. There seems 
to have been a good deal of firing. 
My tum-tum is ready if you will 
come.” 

Miss Soulsby-Smythe was delighted. 

“Oh, how thrilling, isn’t it?” she 
exclaimed without noticing Miss Scal- 
lon’s pallor and agitation. “Quite By- 
ronic, isn’t it? ‘On with the dance! 
Let joy be unconfined!” 

But Clifton had gone. The sounds 
of merriment were gradually stilled. 
Men were silently slipping away one 
by one. Miss Soulsby-Smythe stepped 
on to the veranda and watched the 
galloping lights and hurrying forms. 
The ringing notes of a bugle near by 
meant nothing to her ear. It was the 
alarm sounding in the lines of Pol- 
lock’s Horse, and taken up again like 
a distant echo in the far corners of the 
cantonment, breaking in upon the 
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sleep of Highlanders and Londoners, 
(Mahomedans and Sikhs. Once again 
the gnat had stung the elephant! 

The native city of Paltanpur, famed 
throughout Northern India for its 
wealth and population, is encircled by 
a massive wall, pierced by seven great 
gates which are closed at night. Ordi- 
nary lawlessness is controlled by a 
large police force. One mile away lies 
the cantonment with its garrison of 
three thousand troops ready to deal 
with more serious manifestations of 
unrest. 

Crawshay and Clifton drove at a 
gallop to the Kabul gate of the city, 
and were admitted by an excited na- 
tive sub-inspector of police, who in- 
formed them that the raiders had 
attacked the Bankers’ Bazaar at mid- 
night. Police patrols had hurried to 
the spot from all divisions of the city, 
und there had been heavy firing until 
half an hour ago. He weakly hazarded 
the opinion that probably most of the 
raiders had been killed. His optimism 
awoke no echo. 

“Half an hour ago!” gasped Clifton. 
“Then the troops haven’t a dog’s 
chance!” 

Crawshay agreed. Taking two 
armed policemen with them, they 
drove on through the tortuous streets 
towards the Bankers’ Bazaar, a quar- 
ter of a mile away. There was no 
stir or movement in the city. The 
average citizen of the Orient has but 
little sense of civic duty, more especi- 
ally when trouble is afoot at night. 
He barricades his door and feigns the 
deep slumber of innocence till the 
knaves have departed, then issues 
forth with his ancestral weapon and 
the light of battle in his eye. 

A flickering glare in the sky grew 
more lurid as the two officers ap- 
* proached the Bankers’ Bazaar. It 
looked as if the marauders had set fire 
to the quarter they had visited, and 
Crawshay cursed at the prospect of a 


night spent in struggling for the 
heaven-knows-how-manyeth time with 
the much-dreaded enemy. His fears 
on this score were groundless. 

In the street where the Hindu bank- 
ers lived and conducted their business 
there were two blazing bonfires about 
sixty yards apart, casting a vivid light 
on the garish mansions which were so 
lofty that they seemed almost to meet 
overhead. An incessant wailing and 
lamentation of women fell on the ear. 
In the roadway a few figures squatted 
or lay in the stream of light. Clifton 
felt that he had seen the same scene 
before, or in a previous existence. 
Perhaps it was at Drury Lane. Close 
beside the nearest bonfire two police 
constables lay dead in their red and 
khaki uniforms. 

“Both Mahomedans,” said Clifton 
significantly. 

“Yes,” rejoined Crawshay, “but 
both Government servants, mark you! 
Dont forget that!” 

Their arrival on the scene of pillage 
had attracted notice, and a small knot 
of weeping Hindus soon collected 
round them. Little could be gathered 
from their hysterical chorus of tribu- 
lation, but an inspection of the houses 
which had been broken into told the 
full tale of tragedy. 

In one lay the body of the venerable 
Ram Dass, Municipal Commissioner, 
his throat cut and his bowels protrud- 
ing from a vicious gash. In another 
the whole household had been pistolled 
—father, mother, and two infant sons. 
Everywhere Tor Ghulam, the iron- 
worker, had done his work deftly. 
Iron safes and chests had been 
smashed or prised open. Silver lay 
neglected in heaps. 

The gang had entered the city by 
scaling the wall near the mosque with 
the help of a portable ladder, and had 
gained access to the centre of the ba- 
zaar by a private passage. The two 
bonfires of heaped-up furniture. 
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doused with oil, had been lighted at 
once, and picked marksmen told off 
to positions of cover near both fires 
to shoot at everything that moved. 
When such depredations as time per- 
mitted were complete, at a given 
signal the gang swiftly reassembled 
in the passage-way and made off along 
the road by which they had come. 

The two officers now knew the 
worst. The gang had escaped en- 
riched and unmolested. 

Crawshay stood by the embers of 
the dying fire, his hands plunged deep 
in the pockets of his overcoat, and his 
cap pulled over his eyes. Long he 
stood thus, lost in thought, Clifton si- 
lent at his side, while the onlookers 
respectfully awaited what he might 
have to say. At length he exclaimed— 

“Well, this takes the biscuit!” Then 
he turned on his heel, Clifton follow- 
ing. 

Now about this time the Govern- 
ment of India was drinking deeply of 
bitter waters. Seditionists were busy 
in Bengal, and there had been an at- 
tempt to wreck the Viceroy’s train. 
Cawnpore city was indulging in a bad 
bout of rioting; there was a railway 
strike, and of course there was a 
plague,—plague intensified by statis- 
tics and the intelligent interest of 
Downing Street. 

Sultan’s escapade replenished the 
cup of gall, and the Government failed 
to stomach it with a good grace. Why 
had the intelligence system broken 
down? Why had the troops failed to 
intercept the raiders? Why had the 
city police failed in their duty? Mr. 
Scallon, the Commissioner, was called 
upon “to inquire into and report upon 
these shortcomings, and to suggest 
measures which would prevent their 
recurrence.” 

Poor Clifton did not escape. His 
absence from Fort Tor at the time of 
the raid could have made no differ- 
ence to the events of the right. But 


his Chief was harassed and worried. 
Mr. Scallon, “while fully aware of his 
long record of good work at Fort Tor, 
felt it his duty to animadvert on his 
lack of judgment in absenting himself 
from his post at a time when he 
should have had reasons for suspect- 
ing the possibility of a raid.” 

Clifton was much upset by this 
criticism. which he felt to be harsh 
and undeserved. His spirit rose in 
rebellion against Bertha Scallon’s 
father. Was ever one short hour: of 
promise so rapidly overcast with 
gloom! Bertha and he had spoken 
their innermost thoughts to each other 
that night. They had quitted at last 
the chill mountain-peaks of silence 
and restraint, and had met in the sun- 
bathed valley below. Then suddenly 
this obstacle had reared itself between 
them. 

After two days of lohely wretched- 
ness at Fort Tor there came an hour 
of consolation. Mr. Scallon sent for 
Clifton, and saw him privately in his 
study. 

“I wished you to know,” he said, 
“that I hold a high opinion of your 
capacity, and have the greatest confi- 
dence in your judgment. Your ab- 
sence from Fort Tor was unfortunate, 
and I sympathize with you. I wanted 
to tell you that on reconsideration I 
do not intend to make any reference 
to the matter in my official report to 
the Government of India.” 

All of which probably meant that 
(Mrs. Scallon had noticed Bertha’s lack 
of appetite at breakfast, and had laid 
the facts before her lord and master. 
And yet they speak of official reports! 

Another interview awaited the Com- 
mandant of Fort Tor. Bertha was in 
the garden, and he got off his horse to 
speak to her. 

“Eric,” she said, “father has been 
most unjust, but he has been so wor- 
ried. It is of no use our seeing any- 
thing of each other now.” 
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“Oh, Bertha! What can you mean?” 
he said with a start. 

“Can’t you see? There is only one 
way out of it. You must get him 
now.” 

Clifton paused before _ replying. 
They gazed at each other intently. 
“You mean Sultan! Fancy that vil- 
lain coming between me and you. 
You know I think of nothing else but 
getting Sultan—-and you!” 

“Yes. But it must be Sultan first 
after all this wretched talk.” 

A light broke in upon his thoughts. 
So people had been talking about him, 
blaming him, blaming her too perhaps! 
He understood. 

She gave him her hand, and he held 
it for comfort’s sake. 

“Good-bye, dearest,” she said, “and 
good luck!” 

So he mounted his horse like a cru- 
sader of old setting forth to war 
against the foul Paynim, his sword 
buckled on by his lady-love. He loit- 
ered on the road with heart aglow, 
brushing aside difficulties, building 
castles in the air. 

It was almost dark when he reached 
Fort Tor and summoned Pir Badshah. 

Four hours later the slumbers of 
Barakzai, havildar, were again rudely 
interrupted by Pir Badshah’s servant. 
Once again the two men sat in mid- 
night conclave over the grunting and 
protesting hookah. Barakzai was very 
wide awake on this occasion, for he 
had just listsned to surprising news. 
Pir Badshah was starting early in the 
morning on a month’s leave, and 
Barakzai was to carry out certain du- 
ties in his stead. 

“Why do you leave the post now, 
Khan Sahib?’ asked Barakzai. 

“I told the sahib that I was not 
well, and desired change for a 
month in order to visit the great shrine 
ot Ajmir and be cured. The sahib 
was displeased and said, ‘Why travel 
so far when the shrine of Arpur is 
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near at hand? Now, as you well 
know, Barakzai, the Arpur shrine is 
for mad folk and such as have weak 
wits. It was a bitter jest.” 

Barakzai pulled a grimace. 

“Why then do you leave the sahib 
when he is displeased at your going?” 

Pir Badshah ignored the question. 
“Tt is the first time,” he said, “that the 
sahib had been his own self and has 
spoken in his own manner since the 
night that limb of evil was abroad. 
The sahib said to me, ‘What has hap- 
pened has happened, but we must set- 
tle this account with Sultan.’ Then he 
smote his fist upon the table, clenched 
thus! I see that this business touches 
the sahib closely. We talked long to- 
gether. Giadly would I serve the 
sahib, for he has secured me dignity 
and credit. Finally I made petition 
for one month’s leave, and he has 
granted it.” 

There was a pause. 

“You have asked me why I do this, 
and now I tell you. Barakzai! You 
have done faithful service, and I am 
pleased. If all goes well now there 
shall be a commission for you. You 
shall be Jemadar Barakzai!”’ 

The havildar swallowed a vast lump 
of emotion and his eyes glistened, but 
he did not speak, realizing that he 
was to hear matters of import, the 
flow of which should not be inter- 
rupted. 

Pir Badshah now laid his plans 
bare. Their sahib was under a cloud, 
and Pir Badshab had sworn on the 
Koran to do him service without 
thought of health or wealth. Against 
a cunning foe like Sultan the sketchy 
intelligence system and petty ‘devices 
of Fort Tor were of no avail. A 
deeper, bolder game was needed. To 
morrow he would start on a secret 
journey to Lagmar to negotiate with 
the Governor of that province. 

Barakzai could not stifle an ex- 
clamation of surprise and admiration. 
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“Oh, I know that cunning viper!” 
sail Pir Badshah. “In my belt there 
aré two hundred golden pounds, three 
thousand rupees of my own savings, 
to whet his appetite! The Governor 
is no.~ool. The raid on Paltanpur city 
will cause bitterness between govern- 
ment and government. The game can- 
not continue much longer. The Gov- 
ernor has done well out of Sultan, but 
Sultan has grown too big. It would be 
prudent that the Governor should now 
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close the account and make what he 
can out of the deal. Therefore, 
Barakzai, to-morrow I go through the 
Pass with the caravan in the disguise 
of a mulla. You alone have my secret. 
Hold it well! Should need arise, write 
to the Bokhara mulla at the house of 
the Lagmar Governor. If by the time 
you behold a second new moon I 
should not return, then tell the sahib 
what you have heard from me to- 
night. Now go!” 
J. L. Maffey, 1.0.8. 


(To be continued) 





THE NEW DEPARTURE IN. THE UNITED STATES.* 


We are so habitually absorbed in 
our own party squabbles that we 
never lift up our eyes to see what is 
going on in Europe, except when there 
is a war scare, or in the United States, 
except when the President or one of 
his Ministers insults us. And yet 
what is going on in the United States 
now is full of interest for those who 
are watching the career of democracy 
amongst the Anglo-Saxon peoples. I 
regard the election of Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson to the Presidency of the 
United States as the most important 
event in American politics since the 
election of Lincoln. It is an attempt 
on the part of a great Anglo-Saxon 
democracy to free itself from the two 
eurses of all democracies, the power 
of the machine and the power of or- 
ganized capital, incarnated in the 
bosses and the irust magnates. One 
of the greatest of the bosses—of 
course an Irishman—has in recent 
years quitted the scene of his exploits 
to become an ornament of the British 
Turf. The greatest of trust magnates 
has just died. Dr. Wilson and his 
supporters have a great opportunity; 


**“The New Freedom.” By Woodrow Wil- 
son. London: Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d, net, 


will they be able to prevail against 
the phalanx of sinister interests, 
which is quite as powerful in the 
United States as what Disraeli used to 
eall “the phalanx of Whig families” 
in this country? 

If you read the series of campaign 
speeches delivered by Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson—and they are quite readable, 
for they are pitched in a low, persua- 
sive, rational key, very different from 
the screech-note of most American 
politicians—you will find that the new 
President is guilty of flat. blasphemy 
against the glorious and unmatched 
Constitution of the greatest people ete. 
Apparently Dr. Wilson is unconscious 
of his heresy, for he makes frequent 
laudatory reference to Jefferson, the 
most inexhaustible puffer of the most 
perfect Constitution etc. that ever 
lived. Be that as it may, the logical 
conclusion of Dr. Wilson’s speeches on 
“The New Freedom” is the establish- 
ment of responsible Government in the 
United States. For the burthen of 
Dr. Wilson’s complaint against the 
present order of things is that the 
American people cannot get at their 
own Government by reason of the in- 
termediate presence of the bosses and 
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the millionaires. At the door of the 
American Government there stand two 
sentinels, the Boss and the Magnate, 
and they allow no one to enter. That, 
of course, is a picturesque way of 
putting it, because it is a little difficult 
to say exactly where the Government 
of the United States is located. There 
are the President and his Cabinet, and 
there is Congress with its House of 
Representatives and Senate, and the 
Government is divided between them. 
But Dr. Wilson is perfectly right when 
he says the Government of the United 
States is inaccessible; it is so because 
it is elusive, and it is elusive just be- 
cause it is broken up into sections. 
Between the American people and its 
Government there has inserted itself, 
so the President complains, the wedge 
of the moneyed interests, who in their 
turn look to the lobbyists. Whenever 
anything important has to be done, 
and there is little in American politics 
of importance except the tariff and the 
currency, the persons whom the Ex- 
ecutive consults are a handful of 
banking and trust presidents. Dr. 
Wilson does not believe in financial 
experts; he believes that any ordinary 
man of intelligence and education, 
himself for instance, knows as much 
about money as any president of a 
bank or trust, and is far more disin- 
terested. As a politician, Dr. Wilson 
is a vigorous protestant against the 
doctrine of mediation. Let the Ameri- 
ean nation go right into their Govern- 
ment, he would say. All this means 
simply the creation of a Government 
directly responsible to the nation, or 
its representatives, and a responsible 
Government must be seated in and 
appointed by the Legislature. The 


American Constitution not only makes 
no provision for this kind of Govern- 
ment, but it takes every precaution 
that it shall not exist. By making 
the Executive, i. e. the President and 
his Cabinet, independent of Congress 
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and outside of it, the founders of the 
American Constitution thought that 
they would avoid the evils of the party 
system. Hamilton and Washington 
and Madison had before their eyes the 
British party system at one of its 
worst moments. They saw the incom- 
petence of Lord George Sackville, the 
jovial indifference of Lord North; the 
corruption of the House of Commons 
by the King and the Treasury; and 
the failure of Burke and Chatham to 
prevail against this combination of 
sinister interests; in a word, they saw 
that England had lost half her empire 
Owing to the madness of party. Any- 
thing but a Government dependent on 
party politicians was Alexander Hem- 
ilton’s regnant idea. Of course the 
Federalists have not succeeded in 
making Government independent of 
party; they have only succeeded in 
placing the wires of the party system 
underground instead of overhead. 
President Wilson clearly prefers the 
British to the American party system, 
perhaps—I write it with all respect— 
because he is unacquainted with the 
working of our parties. But a Gov- 
ernment directly accessible and _ re- 
sponsible to the American nation 
means a recasting of the Constitution 
of the United States, which would re- 
quire to be approved by a two-thirds 
majority in each House of Congress 
and in each of the two Chambers of 
all the State Legislatures. Will Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson attempt to carry 
such a revolution? If he does not 
make the attempt and succeed, I fail 
to see how he is going to cure the 
evil of which he complains—namely, 
the subterranean influence of the mon- 
eyed interest working by the party 
system. The President and his Cabi- 
net are just as dependent for the car- 
rying of measures on party majorities 
in the Legislature as a British Cabinet 
is. The only difference is that the 
American Ministry cannot “whip” the 
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Legislature or be whipped by it; that 
is, it cannot resign, and it cannot dis- 
solve the Legislature, if its proposed 
measures are not carried. The power, 
therefore, of the American is very 
much less than that of the British 
Cabinet. Is President Wilson wise in 
wishing to change this balance of 
power? The really significant thing 
about Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s presi- 
dency is the fact that he was elected. 
Partly, no doubt, his election was due 
to the split in the Republican party 
caused by Mr. Roosevelt, but decid- 
edly the choice of Dr. Wilson is a sign 
that the American people are begin- 
ning to think about politics, and to 
ask themselves whether they really en- 
joy representative Government, and 
whether their Constitution has pro- 
duced a single great statesman during 
the half-century since their Civil War. 
Senator Aldrich in the Legislature and 
Messrs. Morgan, Rockefeller and Co. 
outside. with the whole army of 
bosses and judges working under or- 
ders, have been its governors; and the 
American nation begins to ask, Is the 
result satisfactory? Apparently not, 
or Dr. Woodrow Wilson would not 
have been elected in the teeth of 
Bosses and Magnates. 

The American democracy has be- 
hind it an experience of over a hun- 
dred years. The English democracy 
is just embarking upon its career. 
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Although we are accustomed to speak 
of the United States as a young na- 
tion, they are in democratic experi- 
ence much older than Old England. 
It is curious, and rather pathetic, to 
see the young democracy of Great 
Britain about to embrace the errors 
which the old democracy of the United 
States is beginning to cast off. The 
Americans have had enough of the 
machine and the politicians whom it 
feeds, of Protection and the Trust ty- 
rants whom it feeds. They are mak- 
‘ing a vigorous effort to get rid of 
both,Mfor you may say what you will, 
Mr. Editor, the new tariff is a long 
step towards Free Trade. as long a 
step as a sane statesman like Dr. Wil- 
son could attempt. Does not this new 
tariff prove that the fiscal policy of 
a nation depends on its economic con- 
dition, and with its changes must 
vary? As long as the United States 
exported food, a protective tariff was 
possible. The moment the United 
States consume what they grow and 
have to import food, a protective tariff 
becomes impossible. The British dem- 
ocracy, so young and so impetuous, is 
destroying the old checks and bal- 
ances of the Constitution, and hasten- 
ing forward to set up the machine to 
rule over it, and Protection to empty 
its pockets for the feeding of bosses, 
and lobbyists, and financial peers. 
Arthur A. Baumann. 
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II.—FURNISHING. 

“By the way,” said Celia suddenly, 
“what have you done about the fix- 
tures?” 

“Nothing,” I replied truthfully. 

“Well, we must do something about 
them.” 

“Yes. 
something about them. 


My solicitor—he shall do 
Don’t let’s 


talk about them now. I’ve only got 
three hours more with you, and then 
I must dash back to my work.” 

I must say that any mention of fix- 
tures has always bored me intensely. 
When it was a matter of getting a 
house to live in I was all energy. As 
soon as Celia had found it, I put my 
solicitor on to it; and within a month 
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I had signed my name in two places, 
and was the owner of a highly resi- 
dential flat in the best part of the 
neighborhood. But my effort so ex- 
hausted me that I have felt utterly 
unable since to cope with the question 
of the curtain-rod in the bath-room or 
whatever it is that Celia means by 


fixtures. These things will arrange 
themselves somehow, I feel con- 
fident. 


Meanwhile the decorators are hard 
at work. A thrill of pride inflates me 
when I think of the decorators at 
work. I don’t know how they. got 
there; I suppose I must have ordered 
them. Celia says that she ordered 
them and chose all the papers herself, 
and that all I did was to say that the 
papers she had chosen were very 
pretty; but this doesn’t sound like me 
in the least. I am convinced that I 
was the man of action when it came 
to ordering decorators. 

“And now,” said Celia one day, “we 
can go and choose the electric-light 
fittings.” 

“Celia,” I said in admiration, 
“you're a wonderful person. I should 
have forgotten all about them.” 

“Why, they’re about the most im- 
portant thing in the flat.” 

“Somehow I never regarded any- 
body as choosing them. I thought 
they just grew in the wall. From 
bulbs.” 

When we got into the shop Celia 
became businesslike at once. 

“We'd better start with the hall,” 
she told the man. 

“Everybody else will have to,” I 
said, “so we may as well.” 

“What sort of a light did you want 
there?” he asked. 

“A strong one,” I said; “so as to be 
able to watch our guests carefully 
when they pass the umbrella stand.” 

Celia waved me away and explained 
that we wanted a hanging lantern. It 
appeared that this shop made a speci- 
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ality not so much of the voltage as 
of the lamps enclosing it. 

“How do you like that?” asked the 
man, pointing to a magnificent affair 
in brass.. He wandered off to a 
switch and turned it on. 

“Dare you ask him the price?’ I 
asked Celia. “It looks to me about a 
thousand pounds. If it is, say that 
you don’t like the style. Don’t let him 
think we can’t afford it.’ 

“Yes,” said Celia, in a careless sort 
of way. “I’m not sure that I care 
about that. How much is it?’ 

“Two pounds.” 

I was not going to show my relief. 
“Without the light, of course?” I said 
disparagingly. 

“How do you think it would look in 
the hall?” said Celia to me. 

“I think our guests would be en- 
couraged to proceed. They’d see that 
we were pretty good people.” 

“I don’t like it. It’s too ornate.” 

“Then show us something less 
ornate,” I told the man sternly. He 
showed us things less ornate. At the 
end of an hour Celia said she thought 
we'd better get on to another room, 
and come back to the hall afterwards. 
We decided to proceed to the drawing- 
room. 

“We must go all out over these,” 
said Celia; “I want these to be really 
beautiful.” 

At the end of another hour Celia 
said she thought we'd better get on 
to my workroom. My workroom, as 
the name implies, is the room to which 
I am to retire when I want complete 
quiet. Sometimes I shall go there 
after lunch and have it. 

“We can come back to the drawing- 
room afterwards,” she said. “It’s 
really very important that we should 
get the right ones for that. Your 
room won’t be so difficult, but of 
course you must have awfully nice 
ones.” 

I looked at my watch, 
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“It’s quarter to one,” I said. “At 
2.15 on the 17th of June we are due 
at St. Miriam’s. If you think we shall 
have bought anything by then, let’s go 
on. If, as seems to me, there is 
no hope at all, then let’s have lunch 
to-day anyhow. After lunch we may 
be able to find some way out of the 
impasse.” 

After lunch I had an idea. 

“This afternoon,” I said, “we will 
begin to get some furniture together.” 

“But what about the electric fit- 
tings? We must finish off those.” 

“This is an experiment. I want to 
see if we can buy a chest of drawers. 
It may just be our day for it.” 

“And we settle the fittings to-mor- 
row. Yes?” 

“I don’t know. We may not want 
them. It all depends on whether we 
can buy a chest of drawers this after- 
noon. If we can’t, then I don’t see 
how we can ever be married on the 
17th of June. Somebody’s got to be, 
because I’ve engaged the church. The 
question is whether it’s going to be 
us. Let's go and buy a chest of 
drawers this afternoon, and see.” 

The old gentleman in the little shop 
Celia knew of was delighted to see us. 

“Chestesses? Ah, you ‘ave come to 
the right place.” He led the way into 
the depths. “There now. There's a 
chest—real old, that is.” He gave it 
a hearty smack. “You don’t see a 
chest like that nowadays. They 
can't make ’em. Three pound ten 
You couldn’t have got that to-morrer. 
I'd have sold it for four pound to-mor- 
rer.” 

“I knew it was our day,” I said. 

“Real old, that is. Spanish me’og- 
any, all oak lined. That's right, Sir, 
pull the drawers out and see for your- 
self. Let the lady see. There’s no 
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imitation there, lady. A real old 
chest, that is. Come in ’ere in a week 
and you'd have to pay five pounds for 
it. -Me’ogany’s going up, you see, 
that’s how.” 

“Well?” I said to Celia. 

“It’s perfectly sweet. Hadn’t we 
better see some more?” 

We saw two more. Both of them 
Spanish me’ogany, oak lined, pull-the- 
drawers - out-and-see-for-yourself-lady. 
Half-an-hour passed rapidly. 

“Well?” I said. 

“I really don’t know which I like 
best. Which do you?’ 

“The first; it’s nearer the door.” 

“There’s another shop just over the 
way. We'd better just look there too, 
and then we can come back to decide 
to-morrow.” 

We went out. I glanced at my 
watch. It was 3.30, and we were be- 
ing married at 2.15 on June 17th. 

“Wait a moment,” I said, “I’ve for- 
gotten my gloves.” 

I may be a slow starter, but I am 
very firm when roused. I went into 
the shop, wrote a cheque for the three 
chests of drawers, and told the man 
where to send them. When I returned, 
Celia was at the shop opposite, pulling 
the drawers out of a real old mahog- 
any chest which was standing on the 
pavement outside. 

“This is even better,” she said. “It’s 
perfectly adorable. I wonder if it’s 
more expensive.” 

“T'll just ask,” I said. 

I went in and, without an unneces- 
sary word, bought that chest too. 
Then I came back to Celia. It was 
3.45, and on June 17th at 2.15—— 
Well, we had four chests of drawers 
towards it. 

“Celia,” I said, ““‘we may just do it 
yet.” 

A. A. M. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE CONCERT. 


It is well that the possession of 
Scutari has been settled, and settled 
without bloodshed. It is immeasur- 
ably more important that a European 
Concert has emerged from this anxious 
test as a Court which can legislate 
justly and impose its verdict firmly. 
There is a creative power in danger. 
A year ago, while we watched the 
predatory adventure of Italy in Africa, 
it seemed that Europe had lost the 
power not merely of intervention and 
restraint, but even of collective criti- 
cism. There was no general will that 
dared so much as limit operations, 
which, with each dragging month of 
that inglorious conquest, were visibly 
provoking the outbreak of the Balkan 
War. It required some _ stimulus 
more compelling and the fear of an 
anarchy which would involve the 
European Powers, before a Concert 
could be improvised and drilled by 
many progressive efforts until at 
length it became an instrument fit for 
action. The emergency has brought 
at last into play a common sense and 
a care for the common good which 
had seemed to be wholly lost in the 
rivalry of two partisan groups. A 
year ago all Europe was thinking in 
terms of the balance of power. For 
months past it has sought the unity 
which is the guarantee at once of 
safety and of justice. The credit of the 
most salutary revolution in the interna- 
tional politics of this century belongs 
in equal parts to the statesmen of 
Germany and to Sir Edward Grey. 
The two Powers whose jealousies had 
divide@ Europe have found at last a 
consciousness of their common duties. 
They have kept the peace among the 
greater nations, guided the course of 
the torrent that submerged the Bal- 
kans, and extracted from the confusion 
the boon of liberty and independence 


for a race whose fate must otherwise 
have been extinction at the hands of 
its armed and victorious neighbors. We 
shall be slow to believe that this mar- 
vellous adaptation to a sharp emer- 
gency will be lost when the immediate 
peril is past. The English and the Ger- ° 
man minds have learned in the process 
a certain confidence in a common train 
of thought. Remaining each within 
its Own group, the two Powers are 
using their opportunities of leadership 
no longer on behalf of party, but for 
the common good of civilization. It is 
a moral advance which might be used, 
if their faith were equal to their wis- 
dom, to approach still larger problems, 
and to evolve from this temporary as-. 
sociation some permanent machinery 
of legislation. 

The event at Scutari followed an in- 
evitable course. It was unthinkable 
that Montenegro should resist the will 
of Eurpoe, if Europe were effectively 
united, and if Russia discountenanced 
resistance with all the weight of her 
authority as patron and paymaster 
That authority was somewhat tardily 
applied, and then not so much on be- 
half of the Concert as to stave off the 
incalculable consequences of Austrian 
intervention. We should be sorry to 
fail in recognition of the real modera- 
tion and patience which Austria, on 
the whole, has shown. She could 
hardly have refrained from a threat of 
isolated action; it was to her credit that 
she delayed her stroke and allowed 
diplomacy its chance. What has been 
averted is not merely the odious 
spectacle of wanton slaughter and a 
second struggle for the possession of a 
town which has seen already the full 
horror of battle and starvation. The 
graver risk was that an occupation of 
the northern zone of Albania by Aus- 
tria and of the south by Italy would 
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have proved to be one illustration the 


more of the cynicism of modern Impe- - 


rialism. The country once delimited 
into spheres of influence, and the 
troops of the two protecting Powers 
once settled in their barracks, 
the chances would have been that 
the occupation would have been 
permanent and the partition final. 
There might have been no formal 
annexation in our generation, and 
both Powers would have observed the 
usual nauseating ritual by affirming 
their resolve to respect the integrity 
and independence of their victim. 
Scutari, none the iess, would have 
become an Austrian city, and Vallona 
an Italian port. That would have 
been, to our thinking, among the most 
shameful of moral disasters. It would 
have destroyed the anxious but promis- 
ing future of the Albanian race. It 
is even more serious that it would 
have covered with mockery the self- 
denying ordinance which both Powers 
imposed upon themselves when the war 
began. It would have set in motion a 
whole series of claims for “compensa- 
tion” from their rivals. If Austria 
and Italy were to have Albania, who 
could complain if Russia were to 
sieze Armenia? Finally, it would 
have dealt a traitorous blow to 
the whole idea of the Concert. The 
moral authority of the Concert 
would have suffered less from the suc- 
cessful defiance of Montenegro than 
from an interested execution of its 
mandate by two of its own members. 

The eventful international adventure 
of the creation of Albania is not yet 
ended. It has barely begun. In all 
the problems which it will present 
there is one primary vondition to ob- 
serve. Albania exists by the will of 
Europe. It must be realized by the 
united action of Europe. The chief 
responsibility belongs to Austria and 
Italy as the more interested Powers, 
and if any extensive military measures 
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should be necessary, it is on them that 
the chief burden will properly fall. 
But if these operations are to be a 
work of international police and not a 
, War, it is indispensable that in some 
degree all the Powers should share in 
them. Scutari, we take it, will be 
occupied and policed by contingents 
from the fleets of the Concert. There 
could be no better precedent. It mat- 
ters little in what proportions the 
various Powers contribute. What is 
essential is that all their flags should 
float from its citadel, and that Eng- 
land, France, and Germany should be 
represented at least by a corporal’s 
guard. If, unluckily, it should be 
necessary to extend the occupation fur- 
ther, the same principle should be 
rigidly applied. It must never happen 
that the Italians alone hold Vallona, 
and the Austrians Durazzo. 

An international occupation raises 
no jealousies or suspicions. It is in its 
essence provisional and disinterested. 
But we question whether any exten- 
sive occupation should be necessary. 
There is good reason to believe that 
the ambitions attributed to Essad 
Pasha, in telegrams which came from 
a Montenegrin source, flourished more 
resolutely in the brain of King Nich- 
olas than in Essad Pasha’s will. He 
is not a Bazaine who surrendered his 
Metz in order to play the kingmaker. 
The chances are that he will allow his 
Turkish troops to sail quietly to their 
Asiatic homes. His Albanian levies 
are not at all likely, when they realize 
the true state of affairs, to join him in 
any personal intrigue. When once the 
few generals, who like Djavid Pasha, 
are Young Turk politicians first and 
soldiers afterwards have been elimi- 
nated from the problem, it is reasona- 
ble to expect that the authority of the 
provisional Government, carefully com- 
posed as it is of representative Moslem, 
Catholic, and Orthodox Albanians, 
will be generally respected. The real 
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difficulty will be to deal with Turkey, 
which has her generals on the spot, 
with Servia installed in the centre, and 
with Greece in occupation of parts of 
the South. But these are not local 
problems. The Concert will have to 
deal with Turkey at the Porte, and 
with Greece in Athens. Had it failed 
to make its will respected at Scutari, 
the task would have been hopeless. 
But this first success has eased the 
whole conduct of the future. Turkey 
and Greece, in the many territorial and 
financial questions which remain for 
solution, are both too dependent on 
the good will of the Concert to feel 
much temptation to push to extremes 
their views about the details of the 
Albanian settlement. 

If the few travellers and officials 
who have a competent knowledge of 
Albania had been consulted before the 
war began as to whether the Albanians 
are capable without training or proba- 
tion of assuming the responsibilities of 
self-government, their verdict might 
not have been unanimous. Experts 
differed a century ago when they at- 
tempted to cast the horoscope of 
Greece, and few of them foresaw 
the brilliant future of Bulgaria. But 
the question of Albanian autonomy is 
settled. It remains only to ensure the 
conditions which will make for the new 
State something better than a paper 
charter of freedom. <A prince must be 
discovered, and there is no doubt that 
Albanians are unanimous in desiring a 
foreigner, and in rejecting the sugges- 
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tion that he should be a Moslem, 
whether Turk or Egyptian. Their am- 
bition is to take their rightful place as 
a European race in the European fam- 
ily. Money must be found for a coun- 
try which has some _ unrealized 
potentialities of agricultural and min- 
eral wealth, but few resources for the 
immediate needs of its treasury. The 
choice lies between a liberal inter- 
national loan and a miserable depend- 
ence on Austrian subsidies. We need 
not repeat our arguments in favor of 
a generous drawing of the Southern 
frontier. Greece will gain an immense 
access of territory, influence, and pop- 
viation in Epirus, Macedonia, and 
the isles. The little which she 
might gain at the expense of 
Albania would be a superfluous luxury 
to her, while some of this territory, 
and in particular the town and district 
of Coritsa, is vital to Albania. The 
new State needs not merely territory; 
it needs above all the civilized and 
enterprising population, Albanian by 
race and speech as it is, which inhabits 
this southern area. Above all, we trust 
that the desires of the Albanian 
Nationalists will be respected in their 
claim for full legal independence. 
They have everything to dread from 
the intermeddling of a Turkish 
suzerain in their affairs. The future 
of the Ottoman Empire lies in Asia. 
Nothing can come save unrest and 
complication from an attempt to pre- 
serve its nominal rights on European 
soil. 
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The cult of the sex play flourishes 
enly with diminished vigor. The 
drama of to-day includes ~roblems 


widely divergent in interest, quickens 
discussion on questions from which 
the old wrangle of the right of wives 
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to unmarry incompatible husbands is 
far distant. The middle class, for so 
long ignored by the playwright, has 
formed the setting for some of the 
most vivid and successful dramas. The 
home life of the small shop-keeper, 
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. the domestic interior of the clerk, 
have been convincingly depicted. The 
woman of business, the quick-brained 
girl who finds herself faced by the 
problem of how to earn her daily 
bread, all find their place upon the 
stage. 

‘Pinero, the most finished craftsman 
of his art, has drawn with extraordi- 
nary vividness the most salient types. 
“Letty,” the pretty and ambitious 
typist, who narrowly escapes elope- 
ment with the man about town, and 
finally declines on marriage and a 
photographer, might have stepped out 
of a City office; “Iris,” who cannot 
live in comfort on £3 a week, the inim- 
itable Sophy Fulgarney of the mani- 
cure shop in Bond Street, mark a new 
era in the theatre. The playwright 
casts his net far and wide; a Blooms- 
bury lodging house, an East End par- 
sonage, a Salvation Army shelter, the 
sleeping room of the girls employed 
in a linen draper’s establishment—all 
are material to the hand of the maker 
of plays. 

The male characters of the new 
school of drama still suffer somewhat 
from the stereotyped conditions which 
restrict their selection to the wealthy 
or the working classes, though Barry 
Bennett and Galsworthy have broken 
the conventions to a great extent. But 
while on every side we see the bound- 
aries of the drama widened, the novel 
of to-day grows progressively more 
narrow. 

Its limitations are more sharply de- 
fined than those of the popular play 
some forty years ago, when Robertson 
was in the heyday of his success, and 
“Caste” was played to enthusiastic 
audiences. The convention of the 
stage at that time found no echo in 
contemporary fiction, and at the time 
when enfeebled dramas of the type of 
“Two Roses” and “School” held Lon- 
don, the enthusiasm for Dickens, the 
master of adventure and romance, 
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was spreading throughout an awak- 
ened and enthralled society. The 
novel of that period rode rough shod 
over class distinctions, made no bones 
about showing a Duchess in all her 
native vulgarity, and chose for a hero 
a penniless young man, of no account 
intellectually or socially. The stage 
was still hide-bound, compelled by 
tradition never to venture beyond the 
drawing room of comedy, save into the 
kitchen of broad farce, and remained 
conservative while the new liberalism 
of fiction was knocking at its doors. 

The renaissance of the drama has 
witnessed the decline of the novel. 
Among the prominent ‘authors of to- 
day we find the majority have harked 
back to the old stage traditions in a 
new form. Mr. Hitchins draws his 
hero from the fashionable and profes- 
sional classes and dissects his psychol- 
ogy with all the skill of an anatomical 
professor. What the subject feels 
about himself, and does not feel for 
other people is the main theme, and 
the result is in the aggregate as arid 
and unreal as the sentimental drama of 
the sixties. Mr. Wells has travelled a 
long way from “Love and Mr. Lew- 
isham,” one of the most vital dramas 
of everyday life ever portrayed. The 
heroes of his later works have more 
time, more money, and considerably 
less human nature than the little 
schoolmaster who tackled the problems 
of existence with sublime courage and 
faith, and wore his celluloid collar 
with such inimitable resolution. 

Mr. William Maxwell deals with life 
in tabloid form, and though the method 
is different from that pursued from 
the mid-Victorians the result is the 
same; the open road of adventure is 
shut out, the four walls of the labora- 
tory that has replaced the “genteel” 
drawing room is the boundary of the 
novel against which the wings of 
romance beat in vain. 

The same convention holds good in 
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stories of the “poor.” The modern 
novelist takes a section of society, 
labels it and treats it as if it were a 
separate world apart from and uninflu- 
enced by the cosmos. The “poor” are 
never allowed to forget their lack of 
riches; the man of affluence creeps 
about with his money bowing down 
kis back. There is no turn of For- 
tune’s wheel, no sudden unexpected 
glimpse of the Delectable Mountains, 
the roadway never winds in and out of 
a blue valley, the mists of despair shut 
out the sunshine of hope, the dweller 
in a mean street has no knowledge of 
the green fields that lie beyond. 

The novel of to-day, like Sterne’s 
starling, is imprisoned in a cage—it 
can’t get out. Its pinions are clipped 
by a ruthless convention, a convention 
that seeks to segregate a section of 
society, label it and draw up its 
pathology with a mass of morbid de- 
tail. There is no escape for the 
dweller in the slums in modern fiction. 
The vagabond in “No. 5, John Street,” 
the Cockney who escaped on Sundays 
to the heights of Hampstead, and 
could reproduce the note of every 
songster of the woods and fields, finds 
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no prototype in the tales of the East 
End of to-day. The fictionist divides 
life into watertight compartments. 
Men who “marry beneath them” do so 
fully conscious of their condescension. 
There is no release from the thraldom 
of class, the men and women bear the 
badge of their disinheritance from the 
first page to the last. 

No author with any claim to consid- 
erable royalties takes a man or 
woman of the ordinary everyday type 
and sends her or him into the great 
world of adventure. The novel may 
be said to live and have its being 
with the well regulated precision of 
the trains on the Tube railways—the 
old horse ’bus of romance that lum- 
bered Over London is no longer to be 
met with. The everyday lot of the 
common people transfigured by the 
genius of Dickens finds no modern 
chronicler. The analysis of tempera- 
ment has crowded out the novel of 
romance. We have the dissecting room 
in place of the wind swept heath of 
adventure, and “the grey streets” 
that at a wave of the wizard’s wand 
“blossom like the rose!” 

J. K. Prothero. 
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The second of Miss Louise M. Brei- 
tenbach’s “Hadley Hall” _ series, 
“Alma’s Sophomore Year,” is suf- 
ficiently described by its title, and the 
small girls who read the first will prob- 
ably insist that their parents allow 
them to follow the fortunes of its 
heroine. She is a good girl whose 
struggle with a bad temper is so 
steadily pursued that her influence 
over “freshies’” is excellent, and the 
naughty girl of the story especially 
profits by it. She is such a very 
naughty girl that all who contemplate 
her will be horrified into avoiding her 


faults, the more easily as most of 
them require a fortune for their in- 
dulgence. Alma herself as a sopho- 
more is such a maiden as all girls hope 
to become. The book has six picturex 
by Mr. John Goss, showing the heroine 
and her friends as a charming bevy. 
L. C. Page & Company. 


Among the evils originating in the 
popular vicious use of the English lan- 
guage is the inability of youth to un- 
derstand it, when correctly spoken or 
written. Whoever would enlighten the 
young must follow in the track made 
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by those desirous only of amusing 
them and write their dialect or waste 
his time. The problem for his solution 
is not “Shall I stoop to conquer?” but 
“How can I stoop to retain my self- 
respect?” and Miss Isabel Woodman 
Waitt has solved it in her “The What 
Shall I Do Girl” by casting her work 
in the form of letters written by young 
girls. As they are addressing an ac- 
quaintance seeking their aid to dis- 
cover a path to self-support, they are 
quite unrestrained in self-revelation 
and each letter is a striking sketch of 
a type. The volume will be valuable 
to girls seeking the knowledge needed 
by its central personage but it will In- 
terest any student of girlish character 
and vocabulary. L. C. Page & Com- 


pany. 


The British sociologist and the Brit- 
ish philanthropist discourse unendingly 
on the numberless virtues of the Briton 
of the middle classes, but the British 
novelist sees him either as a tragic 
brute, or as a senseless atom in a mass 
collectively ugly. Dickens anticipated 
the prevalent mood of today in his 
“A Message from the Sea,” passages 
of which are so similar in tone and 
feeling to many in Mr. Frank Swinner- 
ton’s “The Happy Family” that many 
a reader of the latter book will be 
seized with the pleasing fancy that the 
great master has come back again, al- 
though the story has plenty of original- 
ity. The happiness of the family is of 
the kind enjoyed by the caged collec- 
tions of animals sometimes seen in 
shows, and it is dominated, as is care- 
fully set forth on the last page, by the 
stupid, selfish wife and mother, who 
wears Out her patient husband and 
stimulates the bad traits, and starves 
the good qualities of her five children, 
who are quite conscious of her in- 
fluence upon them. The fortunes of 
all the family are intertwined with 
those of a firm of general publishers, 
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and with a printing house, and the in- 
ner life of both is described minutely 
and skilfully. No great knowledge of 
London is needed to reveal the names 
of originals, but the pleasing exer- 
cise of guessing them may be left to 
the reader. The business side of the 
novel is even better than its domestic 
aspect, and both are worth consider- 
ation. George H. Doran Company. 


For some time the appearance of a 
hew essay by Randolph 8. Bourne in 
the Atlantic Monthly has been an oc- 
casion for pleasure to many readers. 
Now, between the covers of a single 
volume, “Youth and Life,” may be 
found the various essays. The writer 
is a young man,,and when some of tlie 
papers were written was an under- 
graduate at one of our universities. In 
“The College: An Inner View” he pre- 
sents a picture of student problems, 
clearer than a person with the light 
of after experience eould do, and with 
an honesty of vision which few under- 
graduates possess and almost none 
could express. But it is the philoso- 
phy of life which this young man has 
formulated for himself, his views of 
religion, friendship, social conditions, 
etc., which are most remarkable. He 
combines a radicalism, a _ protest 
against many conventional standards, 
with a balance of judgment and good 
sense which are usually more charac- 
teristic of maturity than of youth. 
Mr. Bourne, an unusual instance of a 
personality that has “found itself” at 
so early an age, endowed with rare in- 
tellectual and spiritual qualities, is, 
nevertheless, able to see present day 
problems as they affect the average 
Man and woman. His conclusions are 
given with confidence, but with no 
touch of the braggadocio of the usual 
clever young writer, and with no as- 
sertion that he and he alone has solved 
the riddle of life. It is this absence 
of superficial brilliance, which makes 
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the essays unique. Thinking people of 
all ages will enjoy them; and the 
young will find some of their own cha- 
otic thoughts clarified and explained. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


From the point of view of the critic, 
E. Phillips Oppenheim suffers from 
the defect that is so common among 
modern novelists,—none of the pigeon- 
holes with which an earlier literary 
generation were content almost to 
bigotry quite fits him. Like so many 
of his other stories, “The Mischief 
Maker” is most obviously a tale of ro- 
mance, danger, and mystery which are 
none the less thrilling for their veneer 
of civilization. But where is there 
room in that pigeon-hole for the three- 
dimensional humanity of the charac- 
ters and for the basketfuls of untin- 
seled fragments of life which may be 
gleaned among the pages that glitter 
with adventure? And what is to be 
done with the quiet criticisms of the 
art of living which come, perhaps a 
little sadly, from prince and _ shop- 
keeper alike? But let no one shun 
“The Mischief Maker” for fear of find- 
ing himself in an atmosphere too seri- 
ous for comfort. Its plot moves 
swiftly and steadily, with the fasci- 
nation of a machine with an intricate 
set of cams. Much of its conversa- 
tional English is clothed in the half 
French idiom which fits conversational 
English so surprisingly well; and when 
the story lapses into the third person 
it puts on that cosmopolitan lightness 
of touch which makes all life, grave 
or gay, so easy to read of. Somewhere 
between the two covers one becomes 
a gourmet, tasting life served with a 
new sauce and finding it good. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Rarely has an author’s second novel 
been awaited with such keen interest 
as Henry Sydnor Harrison’s “V. V.’s 
Kyes.” The first question asked will 


be “Is it as good as ‘Queed’?” Nor 
is this altogether an’ easy question to 
answer, for it took superlatives ade- 
quately to describe “Queed.” But, if 
one hesitates a little, the answer yet 
will be “Yes; and better.” It may not 
be written with quite so light a touch, 
but it has a more serious purpose, and 
holds the attention of the reader from 
the first chapter to the last. It shows, 
too, marvelous skill in the analysis 
and portrayal of character. Dr. V. 
Vivian, whose wonderfully penetrating 
eyes and the high, unselfish purpose 
behind them explain the title and per- 
vade the book, is one of the most 
clearly drawn characters in recent fic- 
tion. The blend of sternness and gen- 
tleness in him gives him an especial 
appeal. He is stern when there is 
a wrong to be righted, and gentle 
when he has reason to fear that, in 
his zeal to right it, he may have done 
some one an injustice. The effect of 
his personality and of his ingenuous 
lack of self-consciousness upon the 
rather shallow and rather selfish Car- 
lisle Heth is strikingly portrayed. As 
was the case in “Queed,” the reader 
is introduced in the opening chapters 
to the characters whose fortunes he is 
to follow through the story; and as the 
easily-averted .tragedy of the first 
pages deepens into a very rea! tragedy 
half-way through the book the story 
takes on an absorbing interest. The 
plot is ingenious but not in the least 
sensational. The deepening moral 
sense of Carlisle and her quick tran- 
sition from shallow to serious moods 
furnish a fascinating character study. 
The character of “V. V.” is as unique 
in its way as that of “Queed” and the 
story, as a whole, even more worth 
while. There are four clever illustra- 
tions by Raymond M. Crosby, not to 
mention one on the “jacket” from 
which V. V.’s eyes look out at the 
reader. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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